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CHAPTER III - 
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I 


OCCUPATIONAL TypOLOGIES AHD IDEHTIFICATIOH 
OP DISTRICT LWEL VOCATIONS 


This chapter is concerned with a two fold task. 

First# we attenpt to classify the districts of India Into 
a few typologies on the basis of broad sirailaritY of 
occupational characteristics within each typology of 
districts. One® the districts have been olassifi^ into 
a few broad typologies# one can esipect to find some 
coniaon pattern of vocational courses which may be suitabl® 
for them. Secondly# the procedure for vocational plan 
formulation outlined in the last chapter is applied to a 
few districts out of each typology. The results in respei 
of the vocational courses suggested for these districts 
and their approximat® in-tak® strength are then analysed,- 
In the next two chapters complementary approaches are trii 
out on an e^iperiraantal basis, 

III.l The Occupational Specialisation Oo-efficients 


In preparing occupational typologies on the basis 
of Census occupational data# the first problem one 
encounters is to find some way for measuring occupational 
similarity when one is dealing with nine occupational 
divisions# which are further classified into as many as 
95 two digit level occupational groups. Even if on® 
confines ones attention to the nine major divisions# 
clubbed into seven in the census 1971# tbe problem of 


1 / In the final report the results of this p^^%i!edurb. 









measuring simiXarity is not mada much easier* For 
exanplei? i£ one proceocled to classify the districts 
into a few groups on the basis of the percentage of 
vrarking force in 0 |^e of the occupational aiylsions falling 
within a ie-^ ranges^ say 10«*20%ff ,,, 90«100^ tMs 

would take account of similarity only in terms of a 
single occupational division. Districts falling within 
one range could still differ considerably in teinns of the 
percentage of working fore® failing within the other 
occupational divisions® 

In order to circumvent this problem, we relied upon 
a measure which is based on a global view of occupational 
structure and does not depend upon similarity in terms 
of any single or specific group of occupational divisions. 
This measure, the co-africient of occupational special!® 
sation, is akin to the co-efficient of industrial 
specialisation and is based on a coftparison of the propor¬ 
tionate occupational structure of different districts 
with Bom occupational structure treated as the bench mark 
occupational structure » in. the present case the All-Xndia 
occupational structure® The deviations between a district 
and All-India proportions of working force employed in 
different two digit level occupational groups are aggregated 
after ignoring the direction of deviation® The aggregate 
of absolute value of these occupational differences for 

a district I® is termed the co-efficient of occupational 

1 / 

speoialiaatlon for that district® if this aggregate is 
multiplied by 100, we get this co-efficient in the form 
of a percentage® Symbolically the co-efficient of 


y Walter isard, "Methods of Regional Analysis", Chapter IX 




oecupatlonaX specialisation may be es^ressed asi 



where 0^ j gives the number of: woricers in two digit level 
occupation^ i in district j and Sj is the value of 
this co^-efficient for district j. 

In case a certain district has a percentage 
occupational structure which is completely identical 
to the All-India occupational structure# the sum of 
differences would equal sere, which indicates the 
masdraum possible degree of occupational diversification# 
for it equals the diversification of occupations for 
the country as a whole. On the other ®3^reme# if all 
the working force is concentrated in one single occu« 
pational group# the value of this co-efficient would 
approach lOQ# if the occupationsil structure assessed 


in percentage terms and unity if ea^ressed in pitoportionate 
terras® Within the esttrenies of zero and one hundred 
percent# the higher th© value of the specialisation 
co-efficient# the greater does it show predominance of 
onlsy a few occupational groups in that district# Higher 
values of this co«^ef£icient and thus greater degrees of 
occupational specialisation# are likely to fee negatively 
associated with the level of development for# as a 
general rule# the process of develc^ment results in un 
increase in the degree of diversification and hence in a 
decline in th® value of the ctvafficient of occupational 
speoialisation# 






Illea* As may ba observed, the largest nurfiber oi: districts 
are concentrated in the category of 50»60*i* In the 
highly diversified gronp of 30-40%, there are 12 districts 
which 10 fall within th® states ot Maharashtra and. 
Gujarat, In the least diversified group of 90-100%, the 
districts are found mainly in th© states of Assam, 0 & K, 
Maharashtra and Since districts of Maharashtra are 

prominent both in th® highly diversified as well as 
highly specialised occupational groups, this brings out 
th® highly dualiatic nature' of Haharaslttra’a ©conomy, 

111,2 ft® Co-efficiant of Standardised 
Occupational laeviations, ’ 


Although the districts falling within a 10% range 
of occupational diversifioation co-efficients could b® 
considered to be broadly similar in respect of their 
overall deviation from the All-India pattern of occupational 
divsrsificat'ionif but they need not be similar in respect . 
©f the occupational groups which predominat® in those 
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HOT ANA 

Gax*efH3B 

56® 22 

Solitak 

65*62 

MaiieBdragnrli 

74„86 

iilssar 

52.79 

Ji'iid 

65*51 

VJest BoHi"a.l 

MurBhidabad 

64.25 

Nadia 

47.37 

2h Pnrgams 

54.14 

j'jaiikura 

47.82 

Burdran 

64.86 

Mdnnporo 

54.84 

OoDCb. Mhsix 

56.50 

,D*ir ,1 C50l ins 

89.72 

Caiontta 

65.55 

BISiAR 

Sh.-iliabacl 

46.57 

' Cha,B»paran 

54.18 

Darbliansa 

52.37 

Mongbyr 

55.45 

^ Eanchi 

50.43 

Singhblrora 

64.47 

1 

^1 






Table III»2 s Frequency Bistribation of Co-efficients 




th® Al3.“*Indi,a laattern* Jrom th© point o£ view of 
classification of districts into different types this 
information is necessary in order to reveal not only 
the magfuitnde bnt also the character of deviation frem 
the All^Iiidia occupational pattern, it waso therefore^ 
Imperative to devise a method which should go beyond the 
co»-effici@nts of occupational specialisation and reflect 
differences la character of deviation of a district from 
the All«»india occupational pattern, A aiirple extension 
of the methodology underlying the co-afficient of 
specialisation which comes to ones rtiind is to try to 
find out the aggregate value of absolute differences 
between a district and the hll»lndia occupational per» 
centages separately for ail the two digit level occupa¬ 
tional group® falling within a single one digit level 
occupational division. For oxemple, one could sum up 
absolute differences between a district and All-India 
percentage of working foJ^ce engaged in the twenty occupa¬ 
tional groups within division 0-1, eight occupational 
groups within division 2 and so on, l’‘herea£t@r oxie could 
try to classify the districts in terms of the occupational 
division which accounted for the maximura aggregate devia*- 
tion, then in terms of division which accounted for th® 
second largest aggregate deviation and 00 on. 

But the flaw from which the above procedure towards 
identification of typologies would obviously suffer la 
the fact that one would esipect to find a systematic 
interdependence between the aggregate deviation for different 
one digit level occupational divisions and the sire of 
occupational divisions, ypr exair^le, the occupational 





divisions 7«*8«»9, for which data are availatol® only 
in a corribined foria^, form the largest occupational set 
in terms of the proportion of wording force engaged in 
them., W®, therefore# naturally fonne! that the aggregate 
deviation was invariably the highest for the 7-8“-9 
occupational division in all the distriots® W. t;h« 
other extreme it was almost always the lowest in cPiS® of 
occupatiopr'l division which generally engages th® 

lowest proportloTi of worrting fore®, restilts 

obviously cannot he interxoreted to jjaply that di'^rlsion 
7»»8**9 is the most prominent division respon?5ibl® for 
dwintion frosa All-India iwsition in all l;he districts 
Qnc3 divisioi; «* Is every where the least pro?ninent. 

Tt) get over this difficulty# it wafs decided to 


standardise the aggregate of absolute difference® for 
each occupational dl^J-ision in terms of th® relative sis® 
of that occupational division, TSiis vjas achieved by 
dividing the aggregate absolute deviations from each 
occupational division by the percentage of total wording 


force engaged in that division. In this way the extra 
large aggregate deviations in case of enormous division® 
lihe 7»»8w9 would get deflated fnrough division by a large 
denominator while th® relative position of small occupa¬ 
tional divisions vrould get upgraded threugh division, by 
coHgiarAtivoly smaller denominator®, 3?he co-efficients 
thu ,9 derived have been designated by u® as "standardised 

oact^pational deviations"# and symbolically their method 
of estimation may be ejspressed a«j 
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Where th© n'oirfoer of workers engaged i,n rath 

■two digit level occupational group within occupational 

division n in district j and is the co-efficient of 

nj 

standardised occupational division for occupational 
division n of district 

IllaS Glassification of Districts 

The values of the “standardlasd occupational 
deviations” for occupational divisions of different 
districts are given in table Having tabulated 

these values# the neadfe task was to devise a method 
for classifying districts on the basis these values 
into typologies having similar occupational deviation 
characteristics* The method of clasBificaHon adopted 
here Is a step-wls® procedwe# the first step being to 
classify the districts into seven group® depending upon 
which of the seven one digit level combinations of 
occupational divisions according to Census 1971 occtipied 
rank 1„ The rationale of this step is to Identify the 
occt^atlonal division vtfiich is responsible for the 
maxlraum standardised deviation In each district and th©i:i 
to club together the districts for whlcli tlio san» ocaupa«« 
tlonal division (or their ccatbination) occupies ranic I* 
h classification of districts based on rank l Is given 
separately for each state in table III,4, An may be 
observed# in almost edl the states# rank J in terns of,' 
standardised deviations is occupied oithEwr by the 
occupational division a# which perfcairis to ’‘Adjainistratiy®, 
SsEftcutlv® and Hanagerlal Workers”# or by division a# wh.lcSi 



^]'11 


cweKs "Farmers# Fishermen# Hunters# Loggers and 
related workers**# Only in case of Maharashtra# 
division 7»»8-9# which covers "production and related 
workers"# is of some importance in giving rank I to 
a few districts. Barring this the exceptions are 
rather rare® 

Since the majority of districts get clustered tinder 
occiipationa). divisions 2 6 In terms of rank I# in 

step two it was decided to further classify the districts 
falling under divisions 2 & 6 into the remaining five 
divisions depending upon which of the five one digit 
level occupational divisions <or their combination) 
occupied rank IX among these districts#. “Xhe objective 
of this was to identify districts in terms of the second 
mast important occupational division responsible for 
standardised occupational deviation# In case of a good 
many districts# th® districts which fell v/ithin occupa¬ 
tional division 2 in terms of rank x# at this second stag© 
they came within division 6# or vice--versaD In other 
ifords# in a substantial number of difitricts rank II also 
want to divisions 2 or 6# but to a lesser degree than in 
terms of rank I* In the case of mw^iy districts in 
Maharashtra# ptipjab and u,p.# division 5# novcairing 
"Servie© workers**# cam© to occupy rank xi* In cas® of 
tJ«F. occupational divisions 4 and 7--8-9 also accounted 
for rank IJ In eas® of a slssoafolo nsimber of districts# 

In view of the predominance of divisions 2 &. 6 
in terms of ranks I ns well ns rank IX# It was 
irs^jeratlv® to further classify the districts falling 
within divisions 2 & 6 in terras of their rank III* Vf# 




thus got the third la^er of districts# in case of which 
ranik XXI has also bem tateii account of for determining 
their class* In one we had districts where ranh X 

by itself# if going to diviK-ioufi other than 2 & S, was 
used to deterTidne the class. In layer two we had districts 
where tvro rr:ud<&# 1 IX# were talcen into account for 
clas33ficat:ton, After obtaining third layer distxicf^s# 
at tho fijial st*!jo we clubbed together semo of the smaller 
categories within loyor# specificallY v?here rank X 

& II W3?,»t to t’w'j sam© two ocoupatlonal division.'^, onlji^ 
the order of rank being royerse, Iho final list of 
occupaticiu-il i’-,ypoiogie(j and the dlst3:i?d:s falling trithin 
the® is presented in table 1X1,5# whore A# B -St C pertain 
to typologies belonging to layer one# two & three respect!-" 
y«ly, 'i‘he classes wbiclk have been clubbed together to 
form a sdngis typology -re indicatad -within brackets 
appear lag adjacent to typolagy nuniJotrr, The segaenee of 
uemoars within each bractet. Indicctes the divisions which 
got ranks 1» II and m in case of districts covered by a 
t^-jTjology, For exomple# In typology C 2# we had districts 
ill which ranks I# II £: III went to occupeticnal divisions 
(5# 2 & 5 respectively as also the districts where these 
rahks wilt to divisions 2#6 & S rewpectivoly, 

®i© above 5ch«me oi- occupationdi classification 
of districts is derlv©! ©TOlusively with referencs to ranks 
in tesiiis of the »standardised occupational deviations*# 
•without any recourse uo ocaupational apecialisation <s<^» 
efficients* It would ba wortiiwhile to introduce fujrther 
sub-classiflaation within the typologies derived a?50ve on 
the basis of the co*ef£icient® of occupational apecialieatioi 





For ©xampl®# if we consider districts with specialisation 
GO»»eff icients above 70% as occupationally specialised and 
those in the range 30•70% as occupationally diversified? 
w« shall hc-vc; dou]5le the atbov’o number of occupational 
typologies, since each typology of tc^ble ill,5 xAmld be 
sub-divided into occupationally specialised and oqcuoa- 
tion-illy Oiver^ilfled groups, at present calculations 
are av<:illabia only for about X75 districts, this further 
sub-classification is not presented. But 't^hen estimates 
of the tvro types of co^offieients become available for 
all the districts, the coiKplate list of typologies can be 
prepared, The final scheme of envisaged classification 
for deriving occupational typologies may thus be schemati¬ 
cally presented ao in table IXX.6, 

111,4 M alternative basi s for typological 

TTt~‘ ~ •• n il ' ll 1r i ‘ Jtfrfim- -r— I i n i v i i ■ - i - tt --h ■ ■■ » - r t r hii t Ihi i i l■ll T l n p^lll— ffi mn i w uiiiiiiiniiwuii 

ciasnrtication 

Th® above schem® of classification is based on a 

M 

ranking of the co-efficients of standardised occupational 
deviations'* for the main occupational divisions, As 
@3^1ain®d in Section 1X1,2 above, the "atandardised 
occupational deviations'* are an extension of the concept 
of co-efficient of occupational specialisation, meant to 
det®rmin® the relative contribution of different occupa¬ 
tional divisions In generating the deviations of district 
level occupational structure from the All-mdla occupa¬ 
tional stxhicture, M in case of the co-efficient of 
occupational specialisation, so also In case of the 
standardised deviations, the aggregate deviations mm 










Tabl'.' XT'. 
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Lr3:iiJ?iS (Dv.j ) 

Disivia t s 

01 

a 


.A. 

5 

_ _ 

7~8.-9,. 

IlAtSYANA 









.30 

.76 

,iy 

.27 

,62 

2,70 

.59 

Ranlii 

5 

2 

7 

6 

3 

1 

4 

RolifcaL llvjj 

.31 

, L' 4 

.67 

.69 

.64 

5.33 

.36 

tinnk 

7 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

6 

ilahendra- Dv,j 


.92 

»37 

.27 

,63 

2,74 

.77 

garii Hank 

6 


5 

7 

4 

1 

3 

Hxssai' 

.44 

,64 


.45 

,55 

4.09 

,4'l 

iV ; I’i 


2 

G 

4 

3 

1 

7 

Jind uvj 


,77 

.39 

.36 

.73 

1.35 

,69 

•iank 

7 


0 

5 

2 

1 

4 

ORISSA 








Balaaor-o 

«33 

.42 

.37 

,26 

,44 

,84 

.69 

r.'':'. 'if'.'. 

.3 

4 

6 

7 

-li 

1 

2 

Spirabalpur r.ivj 

.07 

2.20 

.61 

.55 

,24 

1.13 

, 44 


i 

1 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

l-kiyorb;i. :nj .’-vj 

.45 

1.39 

.51 

1.12 

.39 

®08 

.TO 


7 

1 

6 

2 

5 

3 

4 

Suncl0;A'!:ax'fc. bv.j 

o36 

.32 

.30 

,72 

,32 

1,01 

.74 

'Q.rMi 

6 

1 

7 

4 

5 


3 

Ganjai'n iSvj 

.27 

1.72 

.47 

.40 

.32 

.91 

.5a 

l-iank 

7 

1 

4 

5 

6 

2 

3 

Puri !JvJ 

.33 

1.27 

- 43 

.:p 

,19 

.95 

.59 

Rank 

4 

1 

j 

6 

7 

2 

3 

Korapufe 3>vj 

.27 

2.62 

.33 

,21 

* 45 

1,41 

,62 

Rank 

6 

1 

5 

7 

4 

2 

5 

Boudkhand" £!Vj 

.43 

1.36 

.34 

,3a 

.32 

1 ,01 

.77 

wal Rank 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

a 

3 

Kalahandl 0¥j 

e 44 

3.07 

,44 

.91 

.41 

,89 

«80 

Hank 

5 

1 

6 

2 

7 

3 

4 

Bolangir Uvj 

« 46 

4,35 

,43 

,79 

,25 

.94 

»6l 

Hank 

5 

1 

6 

4 

7 

2 

3 
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1® Siisliobfid 2, SarsdR 
3» Cbamparon Baii)banea 
5® Mangliyr 6» lo.nchl 
7 « Biianbad 8. Patna 


Baaj.ib 


1« Hapar 2» Juilundur 
3« Kaiiortliala iV-itiala 
5® HbatiRda 6® SaBgrur 
7» Jio^riai^jur 0. Ciurdaspur 

9* Foroyepojfo 10® /imrltsar 
ll® Lutlhiaiia 


i'cst ibonsal 


Is 24 Pai.'Gnnas 2. Mictaapoi'o 
3® Calcutta 4 e BirbijuE! 

5 « IJoofrly 6* 

7 • ¥ 0 st Mnajpur 


^ st:*aia 


1 * Mig» 2« Kararup 
3« Goaipas'st 


1 ® Lakl'iimpur 
2® Si. b saga 
3® N.C. 


Ilaryaiia 


1® Gurgaon 2, Rohtak 
3 » I‘lGliendra{jarh 
4® liissar 5« Jind 


0;c'i .'jsa 


1. Bala;;<>rc 
2® Cuttack 


e» 9 m 


Co nl]!^ « a 9 9 • « 





Xabk’ Iliatocts Clafscdfiocl accordiiif; to tee {)ccu[)ati:j;ial lividi 

Co»of£ioieat of Siiaiiferclsoi! ('cciwottoRol Paviottt 


Occ i.in.o.ti.onal fflvid.oas oociipylj t(;..rg.aL?. 

_. 01 , 


3 


iauia? 


k Bhagaipar >i* I'uzafi'arjjui' 
g PaKioa ht Gays' 


5 9 Scibaraa 
7, Palajial 


6 . i-'a? 


::nzaribr'£^i 






!?aaj-Ti) 


L-os'!; i-iongal 


1. itediidabad 2* 

3, BaSkara h, Baiv.ian 

5* Jaipaiguil Cm Coof ai’ 

7. Barjeoliiig 8, I'nij 

99 Mda 


W ' «r «■• «* 


S » M 


Asocsii 


ItoKg'..ag 


1* Bor sag 3, Cimcb 


m tt II 


«1 m 


slarpua 


Oiiaaa 


1. Sanbaliiiir 2, f-IayurWwnj 
3* Simdorcas^i Gon.jaEi 
5 9 Puii 69 Ifererjux' 

7 9 Boiiii-iQjandwal 
89 ralci'jandi 

9# Bolangir IQ# 32ienkaacii 


M Kft ^ 


W9 w *• hk 0) •• 




Tabl© Occupational TygiLocTies 


Typology A 1 !gypology b 1 

{3, 7, 6) 3, ) 

C3, 5, 7) > 


Stat® Assam 

1® Darang 

State Assam 1« Goalwara 


2» Cachar 

2® Riiso 

Uttar Pradesh 

Typology A 2 


1* Basti 

n.2,6) 


2* ffatehpxir 

C7«4} 


3* Hamirpur 

n,6,3) 


4, Ghamauli 

) 


5» pltteragarh 

state 


0, Tchrl Garwhai 

Assam ■» 1, 

La'fdiinpur 

7, Almora* 

2. 

3iha«igar 

Gujarat 1. Banaakata 

3. 

:tor!:h Ca.cher 

Bihar 1, Baran 

Mahar-^shtrtj 


Himachal Pradesh 

1« 

Ahraednagar 


2. 

Jlaaded 

1. Mandi 

3. 

OKmcaaabad, 

2. Kangra 

4 4 

Poona 

3-. Mahasu 

5» 

Greater Bombay 

T'TOology B 2 

Uttar Pradesh 


(2,3 ) 

1, 

Hal Bareli 

(2,4 ) 

2 a 

Mhi'hjahanpur 

(2,5 ) 

^ate 

Jmsm & Kutihmlr 

Uttar Pradesh 

1. 

Dode 

1. Bijnore 

^X££l2£CLAl 


West Bengal 

<4, ) 


1 . Kalda 

2» UaXpaiguri 

Himachal Pradesh 

1« 

l»ah«l 

1 * Mayurbhanj 

2, 

Kinnaur 

2« Kalahandi 

3« 

sirmaur 

3. Dhenkanal 

4* 

Kuin 

Maharashtra 

Uttar fradcsh 


1. Yeotmal 

1« 

<aharwal 

2, Bhandra 

2. 

Uttarkashi 

Gujarat 

3* 

Mardoi 

1, Auweli 


iJaHsmi & Kast>mljg 


1. I«iula3ch 




TaiblB XXI 2 


■pypoloaY B 3 

C6.i# ) 

(6*5, ) 

Stafc^ 

Hahagashtra 

la Sangii 
2« Kolabi.= 

3e KolhapiiT 
4« Nagr.'ur 
S« Masik 
6« Ratnagiri 

Uttar Btadesh 
la Agra 

2. protopgarh 
3 a S^^lt;aap•ur 
4, Bulandsiiairc 

5« F ai.ii'i.ijjatl 

Himachal FradQ s'h 
le Bilaspur 
Jammu & Kas^^it* 

1, Kathua 

2, 7nantnag 
Qujarat 

1» Svindernagar 

Bihar 

X, Rnnchi 

1, Rupar 
2» Julimiauir 

3, K^'ipxarthala 

4, Patiala 

5, BhatlndR 
6» Soiigrujc 

West Bangal 

1. West ■Qinajpur 

Assam 

1* Kamrup 

i, Jina 


Typology B 4 

ce, 7 ) 


state 


Maharashtra 


1« Aurangabad 
2e Buldana 


Uttar Bcadesh 

1, /XsaniQcrh 

2 * Hanital 

3 e Jaunp^ir 

4• Jalaun 
5, unnao 


llinmchal pgad esh 

1. Simla 

2. Chaniba 


jaronai & Kashmir 

1« Poopch 
2« Rcs^ouri 
3*. Srinagar 
4» Udanipxir 
Bihar 1 • Shehbad 

2» Ch.anparan 
3 . Daxbheinga 


orlssa 


1» Balasor© 


W^Beiaqal 


ts: Darjeeling 



(2,7 ) 


State 

Bihar 1® j^aaffsarpw 
2 9 Saharsia 
Uttar Pradesh 

1* Bahraich 
Maharashtra 

1, ilmrayati 
2cJhandrapiir 




Table HI.#'’ 


Typology C I 

16^2^1) 

C6,2,3) 

C6^a.4) 

C2#6,4) 

(2,6^3) 

State 

Bibar 
w. Bengal 


Haryana 


1* T'’ianb5cl 
S® Calcutta 
2 <1 I Tc>‘iW ab 
3« Tlooghly 
4 ® MiJ^napore 

1„ Rchtab 


Orissa 


X I <*i« -14- % ■'« • 

3 n 3oXv.l.*'^di^ 

3 y Sanibaipi?x 


Typology, 0,1 

( 6,2,5 ) 
(2 ,6,5 ) 


State 

Punjab i4 l?osMarpisr 
2» PeroKepur 
3 • fjiiritaar 



24 parganas 
Blrbb\isn 


3. Murshiiiabad 


4* BanTair;? 

5* Cooch Behar 
6® piarlia 


Haryana 


l» airqpon. 
2® Eissar 


‘:^2Pl231^ 

CS,2,7) 

(2,6,7) 

State 

Bihiu: 

1® 

2. 


4 

5, 

S, 

7 

q 

Punjab 

1 

3 

We.'st B®' 

1 

2 

i'-ssam 

UMl i, i ,u iii'««ii» i» »,w< . 

1 

Or j. ■<={£; a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3 


Patna 
Monghyr 
- Blia/^aipur 
. paaiiea 

. parqoiias 

, Ha'j'.aribagh 

> Gur^a,<pur 
, liUdMana 

, Mahanciragarh 

20^; 

, Nadia 

, Burdwtiiii 
« Nu'wgong 

, st?.nc3c:(rgtirlfi 
. cSonjujfn 
, Purl 
» Koraput 
* Bow'll—Kharadmel 




deriwS by sisraming tip the differences of the district 
level and All«®lndia occupational structures after 
ignoring the sign of differences. Thus the co»®£ficients 
of standardised occupational deviations h&lp to determine 
th® relative ordering of absolute deviations of district 
occupational {rtrncture £rc,m the All^lndia stmeture. These 
co-.ofvicilcnts Ccinnct indicate whether the deviation of a 
district frci,n the i\ll'-India one in respect of any occui::»a- 
tional division is in a positive or a negative direction. 

A high r;inT'ing of cO'”e£ficli'5nt of standardised deviation 
for a particular occupational, deviation could be on account 
of that occupotional division occupying a itiuch more prominent 
pofjitlon in the district concerned thaui in the All-India 
occupational structure# as also on account cf that occupa« 
tional division occupying a far less iir|)ortant position 
in the district than in the country as a whole* 

If one is interested in the direction of deviation 
as well# on® would have to postulate an alternative measure* 

One such measure which wc?uld be akin to the co-efficient of 
gtandsurdised occupational deviations# while taking account 
of the above point# could be derived by obtaining occupational 
division Xovel aggregation of differences in occupational 
percentages at the two digit level but afteur keeping the 
sign of differences in view. The rest of the procedure 
would be similar to that for deriving the co-officient of 
sta,Mardised oempational deviations# i.e.# the divisional 
aggregator, would have to bo divided by the percentage c£ 
'wo^kner force engaged in respective occupational divisions. 

In order to disting^sh this moasure froim the loxroer dhs# 

it may be called the co—efficient^^fardised occupationa. 




differences 0 Syntx^llically it would be slrailor to 
the 03iproa!3ion given in equation (2) # section 
except that in the nmnorator the summation woulfl foe 
over the act,ual and not absolute value of differences. 

As may be observed from equation { 2 )« in th© 
numerator the All-Xndia percentage of occunations is to 
be aubstrected frora the corresponding district occupational 
percentages. Thus a co-efficient with a positive sign 
would indicate the greeter prominence of that occnpational 
grcsup in the district than in the country n whole^, end 
vice-vervua for a negative co-iafficient, once this set of 
co^-efficienta in available^ the procedure for classificotion 
based on ranking would be identical to that delineated 
earlier, Tlrje only difference T^iild be that in a majority 
of cases the lowest r^mk would now go to co-efficients 
with a negative value. Occupational typologies based on 
this co-efficient would also bo tried out subscq^ieatly 
when occupational data for all districts of India hava 
been fully processed. 




Cowse Stnictures 


We now come to the task which forms one of the 
major objectives of this report? viz,# delineation of 
vocational-academic course structure for different regions 
of India at the district level. The procedure outlined 
in the last chapter and illustrated with reference to 
CSurgaon has been applied to almost all districts of India, 

The final stag® of the pocedure has been completed for 
districts in a few states only as yet# but they belong to 
a wide range of occupational typologies and are sufficiently 
large in nuntoer to yield some broad conclusions. Table 111,7 
which is parallel to table 11,7 for Gurgaon, gives district- 
wise proportion of students who may be assigned to different 
vocational and academic courses on the basis of 1971 occupa¬ 
tional structure,'^ Using the Third Educational survey data 
regarding the number of students? with the help of equation 
of chapter II, page , the cut off point corresponding to a 
minimum intake capacity of 30 students per vocational course 
has been estimated for the rural and urban sector of each 
district and these cut off points are also given at the bottom 
of each column In table III,7, Those courses whose propor¬ 
tions 11® above the cut off proportion for any district fall 
in the category of feasible vocational courses for that 
district and an asterisk sign has been placed against these 
courses in table 1X1,7, 

Instead of giving th® list of feasible rural and 
urban courses separately for each district# we have arranged 
the feasible courses in the form of a matrix in table III,8# 

1/ la view of its length for each district# the infermatioa 
is not reproduced in this table for all districts, in 
the final tMs t^le sh^l be given for all districts 







for in, this way it is easier to coK 5 )rehend the werall 
picture of the vocational courses which einerge as feasible 
for districts belongii^ to different regions of India. 

In table llleS the nismbers given in the first row 

indicate code numbers of the different vocational courses^ 
according to the list given in table II«7# page « Th® 
crosses placed in the subsequent rows indicate the courses 
which emerge as feasible in the rural and urban areas of 
the different districts, whose names appear in the first 
column® For example, in the district Surat of Gujarat, in 
the rural sector the feasible occupation specific vocational 
courses COSVC) are course nutirbers 2,4,5,8,9,11,1@, 17,22, 

24 & 36 and the feasible cor© Vocational Courses CCVC) are 
40 to 43 and 45 to 49« 

The four basic determinants of whether a course 
appears in the feasible list or does not, are s 

(a) the population of a district and its 
rural-urban breakup* 

(b) the proportion of students in the relevant 
age group who are studying in classes XX & X„ 

It is these two factors taken together ^Ich 
are reflected in the districtwise number of 
students in classes XX & X, as given in the 
Third Educational survey, 

(c) the percentage of district working force 
engaged in an occupation as revealed by 
occupational structtire tables of type 1J,5 
for Gurgeon, Such tables are, however, not 
impended here for the other districts, 

(d) the occupationaX«vocational linkage scheme 
as portrayed by table XX.S, 

A glsuoce at table tXX«S brings out some basic points, 
which ere discussed below 





Vocntimi Cocio 
as clvoa in 


<>'».•»IK.»><*i liaryana. 

table 11// 

A 

1^1 4mpiwnt4 

Ocaatiabad 

Melt]! ondlTD-i^s^rfit 

Kamal 


Rural" Urban 

Rural Urban 

sural urban 

Sr)ec:Ifio 

?ocaiioMl 

Coursos 


5«46 

1,07 


wa 

.29 

2 

?9- 

U3^ 

.68 

.34 .56 

1.47 

1.13 

3« 

»4j 

M 

3*Q4 

.55 1.65 

.18 

1.79 

4 


t.6i 

2,26 

.74 246 

1.01 

1.59 

5 

31 

39e64 

20,$6 

45.43 15.44 

23.85 

6.79 

6 

«ij 

1,23 

.92 

.99 .48 

2.11 

2.63 

7 

.IS 

.24 

.33 

M, 1,44 

07 

.53 

8 

13 «7'; 

1.24 

18.13 

5.9.9 23,15 

l403 

24.33 

9 

3.5^ 

2fl48 

.30 

.25 .48 

2e66 

105 

to 

<e« ! 

7.33 

23 

Ht» Mt 

.09 

0to 

11 

9®li 

4.95 

5.68 

5.12 2|,6l 

8.62 

22.72 

ia 

Ut ) 

1,18 

.18 

- 06 

■a 

03 

13 

.7i 

2,70 

.64 

.37 1.59 

1.84 

1,43 

l4 

*a [ 

«a 


.25 ,48 

.09 

e04 

15 

.7^ 


ffi 

m m 

09 

® 16 

16 

m J 

.11 


iwi> m 

pa» 


17 

2.0^ 

.11 

.33 

m 9A 

OB 

I.BO 

lS 


09 

.07 

.49 .24 

07 

.29 

19 

.5« 

.34 

.25 

07 '.75 

1,84 

1,02 

20 

2.0^ 

,54 

*07 

.49 .48 

,92 

.69 






Vocarion Code 
a.c {j.l'tfea ia 


s ?fe®ui? 0£?itQiiaba<3 
i 3 KUurD?n IHmuuTDair 


^iplitmdr'agarli Kamal 



32 


«5o 

w 

.29 

.25 

.48 

.82 

1«T6 


33 

1 

*05 



.25 

<S 9 

ea 

Pto 


34 

18 

, 2 B 

.11 



m 

«s 

@l2 


35 

1 


OB 

m 

«» 

m 

.09 



36 

4L. 

i7 

5® 12 

1.87 

2.05 

1.23 

6.48 

6«38 

B®iB 


37 

7 

.07 

as 

.07 

.25 

m 

2.57 ®.33 


38 

' 

.05 

as 

.02 

HA 

OB 

®02 

.05 

ftwr»wmnBW-f 

33 

viBiuu BurM^Mrannas 


.05 

*|» 

.02 

Pt» 


.02 

,05 

Coi'y ^0 

Vocational 

n \ 

4.63 

3.32 

3.T4 

.75 

3.34 

3.92 

4.73 

Course 13 

3i 

t 

3 

3*12 

.37 

.55 

.25 

.96 

.93 

.81 

A f 

42 

^8 

2 *83 

2.4i 

2.65 

.'^4 

6.46 

8.03 

6,94 


43 

II3 

24.66 

l4 o48 

44.58 

4.44 

29,26 

12,47 

3342 


44 


.07 

.11 

.44 

.74 

1.15 

,09 

.90 


45 

■*7 

35.83 

i .24 

13.13 

5.92 

21.11 

i4,49 23.88 


h 6 

h 

1.77 

2.59 

2.07 

.75 

.96 

2,75 

1.51 


47 

5 

2»63 

.99 

2.37 

.74 

4.75 

4.12 

2,95 


48 

1) 

.23 

.23 

.03 


.72 

,64 

.73 


49 

50 

2. 

) 

1 

.73 

.11 

.33 

m 


,28 



51 

«( 

iniiBWMaM 

(tt 

m 

09 

tm 

.07 

Ha 

O) 

m 

m 

®18 

.13 

Acadoniio 

Coursos 

52 

45 § 

26.03 

73.33 

II. llll>l■llll 1 millmiiiii 1 III 1 1 1 niwnm m 

39.66 85.68 

31.04 

50.54 

2i,7o 






Vocational Couirs© (CVC) list but also In the OSVC list* 
Vocational Courses, which appear in the feasible list for 
over three fourth of districts^ either in their rural 
or urban sectors, are being defined as region neutral 
vocational courses for the purposes of this study, pro- 
ling on the basis of this definition, the following 
vocational courses could be classified as region neutral 
vocational courses! 

OSVC 

Course Hos 5s ifeachers® draining for Mursery and 

Iiower Level Classes, 


Course Ho« 8 s Special Language CSours® 
Course No,11s Salesmanship and Marketing 
Course No«32 s Oonnnercial Arithmetic 











Introductory Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, does 
not appear widely in the feasible list and hence is 


absent from the list of region neutral courses® Also 
two of the core courses, ifize, Basic Agricultural Course 
(No« 46) & Home Science Course (Ho* 47), although contained 
in the aktove list, do not appear as frequently in the 
feasible list as the other courses belonging to the above 
list* On the other,hand, para-roedical course (No» 4), is 
a near contender for Inclusion in the above list, though 
it does not qualify strictly on the basis of the criterion 
enunciated above* 

It also needs to be pointed out that courses 
in the region neutral group are not equally wide-spread 
is all parts of the country. For ©xanple, in the 
hilly districts, of Jairenu & Kashmir and Uttar Bfadesh, 
many of the region neutral courses are hardly to be found 










special features of a district In terms of its occupational 
structure or dominant economic activities« Quit© often^ 
within til® feasible lists these courses do not necessarily 
gravitate towards any specific region or state, but a£® 
sparsely and randomly distributed aixtong the districts. 

For example, course number 2 (Construction Technology), 

3 (Engineering Assistants Course) and 4 (para Medical 
courses) are to be found concentrated among districts in 
the feasible list for Maharashtra and Gujarat« But these 
courses are not absent from the feasib’le list for the 
other states, theough they occur there in a imich more 
thinly dispersed raanner, 

we may now take a fleeting glance at the spatial 
distribution of som® of the other region specific courses 
which appear in the feasible list for different districts. 
Course Wo. 7 dealing with Telecommunications occurs 
primarily in the feasible list for large urban centres 
only, CbursQ nurriber 9 for Block level VJorkers anr3 number 
13 regarding Food & nutrition occur in the list for a 
number of districts in each of the state® for which final 
results are availsfole till now. Course Mo, 14 dealing 
with forestry is to be found mainly in the list for hill 
district© of Jammu & Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh, It is 
conspicuous by its absence fran the list for hill districts 
of perhaps partly reflecting the great inundation 

of forests in that region* Course Mo, 12 dealing with 
Hoteling and Catering does ^pear in the list for Greater 
Bombay but it ilso appears three or four times in the list 
for rural areas of districts like Osman^ad or aabarkantha, 
which shows that the vocation identification procedure 



Used here can sometimes yield funny restiltsa Metal 
Processing course (No. 15) has up till now occurad only 
in the feasito.l, e list for Mlrzapur# Nasilc^ l^hana, (Sreater 
Bon*>ay and Handoi, Course 17 dealing with Textile 
Designing# as may be expected# appears <^ite frequently 
in the feasible lists for districts o£ Gujarat and a few 
times In Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh* Leather Techno¬ 
logy Course (NOe 18) appears in the feasible list for two 
well taiown leather centres# yia»# Ksnpur and Agra# and 
for two other districts# viz,# Ghasipur and Gurgaon* 

Courses 19# 20# 24 & 27 oce»ir in a thinly scattered manner# 
but in almost all the states* 

lllaS Cc) **Regional common Marhets for Vocational courses " 

While we have commented upon the spatial distri¬ 
bution of some of the region specific vocational courses# 
there are quite a few vocational courses which cater to 
occupations engaging a small proportion of the working 
force but generally fall below the cut off point and henc® 
fall to appear in the feasible list for most of the 
districts* Bxan^les of such courses are cours® Ho* 10 for 
Typewriter and Duplicator Mechanics# course Ho* 16 dealing 
with wood Technology# course No. 21 regarding Automobiles# 
Course No* 2S abo\it Radio & T«V^.# nvmfcer 27 about plumbing# 
number B1 relating to JElectronics# etc* The absence of 
thes® courses from the feasible list does not by any means 
indicate lack of their social usefulness* Some of them 
like those dealing with Radios and pluiibing ar® likely to 
be in demand in a majority of urban areas* Most of these 
coucEOS ^pear to be absent from the feasible list mainly 
on aaeount of their being unecoacBnie for provision m a 









clistrictvdfse basis* in tlie cage of these courses 

it is worth planning for their provision by pooling 
together the resources of a group of neigi^uring districts* 
In tills manner a vocational course which lies below the 
cut off point for each district considered separately# 
would h&Qoim feasible when the requiremants of a set of 
districts are considered jointly along the lines of a 
coircsioii marl?®t for goods, Wien tha final results for 
all states becoiie available# it is intended to try this 
exercise by aggregating the results for sots of neighbouring 
districts and Identifying courses which can attain th© 
rainIfiMm teasibiiity requirameat of 30 students through 
this process of district level pooling, 

(d) Acadeinic«yocatlonal course Distribution 

on© of tile bye-»products of the methodology of 

course identification used here is the breab up between 

we 

vocational and aeadendc courses which obtain for the 
rural and urban sectors of each district, Tiibl© IX,6, 
which links occupations with different educational courses, 
includes within its umbrella th© aoadoniic course® as 
well, sine© for a nuirber of occupationa they form an 
integral part of th© educative process, ®ius, while 
transforming occi^ational structure to an educational 
course structure# we derive th© proportion of students 
who shall take various vocational as also academic courses, 
Xt may b@ pointed out, however, that the sum of percentages 
for ail vocational and academic courses would not b© 
es^ected to add up to one hundred per cent, as there la 
no one to one correspondence between course® and Qcc^pa?«* 
tions and hence students could be taking courses fresB 





more than a single set® 

2*he percentage of students who may tal<e up 
acaderaic courses# derived on the basis of the vocational 
courses formulation procedure used here# are given in 
table llleS for the different districts® 'fwo points 
about it ara worth noting, First# that occupational 
structure in rural and urban aresas appears to be such 
that in case the occupatiorwedueation linkage of table 
II«6 is utilised# the percentage of students needing to 
talus up academic courses would bo much higher in rural 
than in the urban areas. It is in urban areas that 
vocationai bias in education comes out to foe more 
imperative, However# it has to be borne in mind that 
these educational course structures are derived frcati 
occupational structure of the working'force# whereas 
the educational sector has to cater for education of 
those also who would not join the working force. In this 
study we have been concerned mainly with investment 
aspects of education# since the aim has been to derive 
Goursaa for manpower going to be en^loyed in directly or 
indirectly productive activities. But considering the 
fact that a certain proportion of those educated# partl-^ 
cul^ly among the females# do not join the labour fore© 
but treat education as a consumption good and hence may 
not be included to take up vocational courses# the rural 
«ind urban percentages given in table 1II,9 may not be 
aonveyiJig a very accurate picture of the proportion of 
students who should take up academic courses, propor¬ 
tions would change if cwi# takes an overall view concerning 




'table I1I®9 * I'roportione of Students 

catimabod for AoadetHio Coursea 


j)i strict 

ibiral 

Urban 




State 

Guj arat 

WWW 

1 ® Mehsaua 

5v0.92 

19.39 

2e> Gandltl i'i'afvar 

2J.15 

18.19 

3® Bllavaati'ar 

32.47 

16 . 9 s 

4« Jain 

77® 60 

29.53 

5® BharocU 

7.11 

23.16 

6 ® Panoh x-iaUai 

35,71 

21,71 

7* Kutcli 

b4e27 

23.35 

8® Atoodabad 

45 . 12 

16,79 

9® Volsud 

52 ® 30 

13.20 

10. Daroda 

47 .37 

17.91 

11. Bansakanfha 

47.07 

20,88 

12. Aomroll 

73.21 

26.44 

13® Stsrat 

48.86 

14,91 

14. Sureadar Na@:ar 

64» 46 

20,68 

13 . Aliiuadabad 

45.12 

16,79 

16 ® Sajkot 

12.05 

17b60 

17. Safarkant a 

12.77 

10,64 

18« Babg'a® 

37.32 

en 

19® Mi®da 

40,67 

21.17 

JAMMU & :C..\Sa'43:E 

1» PlTOGb 

69,85 

32,14 

2 e J aminu 

50.34 

19.19 

3 « Awasitnaer 

44*74 

4c*.90 






Table XII*9 

3 


i51 strict 


OrbasJ 


'> ago 

“jd ag© 

4 e lia't: il vt£!. 

33® ^^5 

#■> j 

. j'-J 

55 a i’’ w ' ■ij ^ ci' B jC* 

35®35 

e4.20 

J J rl ijri'sif 1. 

03*31 

♦’a 0 

e U:J 

7® Ou'i'i^ai’ 

3J.47 

31 ® 33 

S « UaJ owi'i 

62 a 30 

3^J.62 

9® ijai’ii.wiulla 

39.59 

39.16 

10a JJoda 

72.49 

36.01 

UAllYA^ih 

1 a Fc'he nd ar’garb 

05 • 

31 ®04 

2 a ICarnal 

50,34 

21 .70 

3o AKbala 

42.78 

21.53 

4» Kobtak 

57.23 

27.92 

3» J irjd 

65.21 

23.77 

6. Hiss ax* 

56.57 

to ,51 

illl'iACb .r. )w3ir 

36.07 

23.11 

1 e Bilaspux' 

68.20 

14.84 

Of CAM i'i'iADi^Sn 

1 e G!xax”wai 

43 ,42 

19.19 

S« HruiitM-J. 

37.62 

24.28 

3a m har Ka^ii 

42,01 

9.09 

4, T©lir;l Glia.wal 

56.54 

27.56 

5, Pauri -abnx'wal 

56 .42 

15.23 

6, Cli^araul ± 

59.36 

21.39 

7 « Agra 

51.26 

25.95 

8 * Bakaricb 

59.37 

27.06 

9 ® itanpur 

56,29 

27.62 

1 0« I,acfenow 

51.95 

17.93 


co«fea«. 





Ta'ble XXX, 9 

- 3 - 



Dis farlet 

ti.uTa.1 

Urban 



aa’© 

'/o a^Q 

11 ® 

Giiaaif-ijr 

46.11 

30 . ‘'l-O 

12* 

SlJL€Rjl-3 ill 'a.27 

50.03 

23 , 36 

13 . 


34.39 

27,14 

1 ii 9 

' i'£ 

27.33 

.K'% 

15« 

JTLniis 1 

a y'J 

26.21 

16, 

L;?duvi 

91,76 

17,45 

17. 

^'’, 1 ^ 0 -CU t 

30. u? 


IS, 

lic.x'doi 

37.19 

2 G ,93 


Dol’SiX-adui'l 

4 J. 3 a 

35.37 

ao. 

Jaunpux’ 

yii .23 

25.74 

MAlIAil.ASni'RA 



1 , 

AliiiioJ iXaf.'ar 

82,69 

36.33 

a. 

Ub.ai^fli'iax'o. 

62.86 

30,93 

3 « 

33li±x' 

23.18 

27 , 36 

4, 

i'ihu.l d 0 na 

67 . 30 

26.27 

5 6 

CUaad .a 

56.32 

22,61 

6 , 

Groatoi' Bo 01 bay 

.. 

20.76 

7 « 

yat’db a. 

57,54 

25.31 

S . 

Tha^j>a 

31 .26 

19.93 

9 , 

Kolaltap’-tr 

53.16 

27,97 

1 0 , 

Nasilc 

33.33 

31,68 

1 1 , 


60,9a 

26,03 

ia. 

KoXaba 

52.23 

30.88 


3?ax*bii;i 111 

74,05 

29,52 

14. 

Na lie! eel 

60,96 

25,81 

15* 

Oemanabad 

75.33 

39,66 

16. 

Jalgyaon 

46,15 

20.96 

17, 

AJcol a 

57.18 

25.28 

18, 

AjaaJPavaiA 

63,20 

35.76 



©d-ucation not only for the world of occupations but 
also for that socfnent of the vjorld whiah acqaireti 
education simply for tho sake of education and cutture#, 
in ordai’ to sustain the district level occupations® 

fJeGondly^. even i£ we moke allowance lor a certain 
prorjoirtlon of those baing aclucated v/ho shall not join 
the labour forces there is nothiiig in the table to 
wedrrant the suggestion or the eaqsoctatlon that roi'yyhly 
50':^ students should take to the vocational and 50% to 
the academic coiirsce® I’he suggeatad proportions in this 
t^ic V'^ry widely and ooraetirRCs deviete significantly 
from the 50% nom and woiild not riecessarlly convex-ge 
toivarda !50% lx cotsurr^jtion aspect of education Is also 
included a.gjlicltlyv 

1X1.^ (e) ISural-Urban Pattern of feasible Co urses 

It is of intesrest to obofjrv® the district wise 
distribution of the nuinbar of courses which appear in 
the feasible list. The total number of feasible courses 
for each district is given in the last, l.e® fifty third 
coliOTi of table Two points need to be noted about 

their pattern of distribution, yirst, there appears to 
be a systematic relationship between th® number of 
coxiTses api^earing in the feasible list for each distri< 2 t 
and their respective levels of development. The ccsif>osit® 
level of development of each district has been taken from 
H.H* Fal*s paperl^ who has classified the diatrlot® into 

^ M.He S>al# ’‘Steglonal Disparities in tho Itaval of 

Development in Xndia**« Indian Journal of ftegfional 

science, Ifol* VXX, Wo.l, 197S« 




th© following six categories of developments 


VX>i Very Low L® Low Ms Medium 

ris High VHs Very Hi.gh I3tl* Extremely High 

ghs relcasrant symbols have been placed below 
the name of each district in coltimn I o€ table TlXoB^ 
to indicate the level of dwelopment of the respective 
districts® Broadly speaMng# the number of feasible 
courses appearing against the high development categories 
llice EH & HIL is greater than that in M & L categories. 

For exarole, in districts like i^hmedabad (R«13s U-'32)# 
Greater norribny Magpur TJ-SQ); Meerut CR-?.4), 

Lucknow CR«.12sn«>20) etc®# th© nurtber of feasible coiAraes 
is much higher than that in lower or medium development 
category districts like Bahraieh (R-Sstwg), Chamauli 
(a«»10? H-2) # Ghazlpur (e»15»u« 7) , Banas Kantha (a-7«TT-“6) ,etc 
Secondly^ the rural-urban distribution of feasible 
courses also appears to be closely associated with the 
lexml of davelopmant of the districts® Kg a general rrale# 
in th® more dwelopsd districts, the number of feasible 
courses comas out to be higher in their urban segraents 
than in the rural ones, while the position is the reverse 
in th® low development category# ffnis la in fact a 
reflection of relationship between the level of development 
and the nurriber ot feasible courses pointed out above. 

Jf thee® two variables are related in a positive direction, 
one would aspect develc^ment to result in gravitation of 

r 

feasible vocational courses towards the urban aroas, for 
urbanisation and the level of development are also 
powitlvely related. 




Moreover^ one would have to bo cautious in 
drawing any nolicy conclusions regarding the rural*“urban 
allocation of in-»taka of students into various vocal'lonel 
courses on the basis of tcble for the list of 

fciisible cu-?rse5; In the rural r-nd v'Xbnn ore-'s has '''aen 
derived on the baesis of tha gravitatiional pull of thi-- 
existing nuniber of workers in various occup-'.tlons in 
th* .rarci;l arid, urban arseis. Although the e.ndasvour 
be to grovida courses in areas whi^xe dai'aod fo.r is 

likely to exl.stj but frgn the o-alnt of view cf avenlti*:!® 
available in the educjatiocal sector# and --dso ^rosn the 
point of view of the future growth potential* in the crtsa 
of numy vocstlorAal coi-ifses it may be found to 33e ®uaior 
to inaitltate new cau.rses in Bchcolf# located In urban 
rather than la tha nji.ral >?rea®* Thus th-a BUgply pattern 
of vocational education may have to de^riate from the 
rural«»\irban demand pattern as revealed by the rural-r.irban 
proportion of feasible courses for various districts 
indicated by table lit,8* 

iia.^-ly# it is Imperative to add a word .of ca'Utlon 
regarding <juentitative InplicatioBs of the restlta* d®rlv»?d 
in this study. By applylj’jg pror^ortlonr given in tables of 
type XI«7 & 'III.7 to the n’«mbc;>c of nw entrants c-^scted 
at the plus two stage# in different dif^triotr-j# one cen 
derive hbsolt^te rcagnitudo^ of the nunibar of students for 
which ce^acity munt be proirided in the ■l.iffsrent vocational 
course®, fjowaver# a reliance upoa such guanfeitatiye magni¬ 
tudes would not be very advisable* for these jfiarjpiitudea 
would have bean derived ffrorn 1971 Census data and even in 

1971 Census data the reliability of oecupafcionaX cl’’is s,if i— 
©ation in tarais ©f flnor categories may not b@ aa high as 




one v;ould like it. to be® secondly, our analyciw has 
been in terms of tv^o digit level occupational groups^ 
which may be too broad for yielding very accurate 
magnitudes in terras of student in^take into specific 
vocational courses* Thirdly, tho ond rosults are also 
sensitive to occupation - vocation interlinkages mapped 
out in table Il»6, A finer classif.Icatic'U of those in 
tcrins of narrower occupation groups should theoretically 
have been superior, but data and coirrpvitutionral problems 
would have been magnified manifold* Finer occupational 
categorisation is concGotiial3.y more sound, but on the 
other side of the balance is the fact that reliability 
of data for finer classifications goes on decreasing. 

in the light of these points, it Is wortli asserting 
that the rollobility of foasihlo course list for districts 
as preseiited in tabic III.8, is expected to foe more tl'uan 
that of cjirantitativG magnitudes implicit in vocational 
course vStructure tables* It also goes without saying that 
tho total number of foaslblo vocational courses indicated 
against each district v/ould have to bo introducod in a 
phased manner, if and vrhen the. start is made. One caimot 
envisage a frontal attack on the ontiro feasible list in 
one go, it vrould ba more appropriate to make a start witli 
th® Core Vocational list and gradually diversify the range 
of occupation specific vocc?tional co\irses (OSVC)# always 
koeoing in mind the fact that there should be no dupli¬ 
cation of those courses for which I,T*I. and other 
vocational institutions in th© district offer adequate 
capacity. In the subsequent portions of this study we 
try to see the extent to which 0 cme of the limitations 
mentioned abcve can be remedied. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TRWD OF OGCUPATIOHAL CHAMGE 
AND ITS VOCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


As pointed out earlier* it is irrfperative to checlc 
upon the results o£ district level vocation identification 
derived through the methodology outlined previously hy 
analysing the trends in the pattern of occupational change. 
Occupational structure does not remain static and* to the 
extent possible, our endeavour should be to try to relate 
vocational courses not simply to the 1971 Census occupa¬ 
tional structure but to the occupational structure likely 
to exist by the tlm® the first batch of plus two students 
qualifies* It is conceivable that result® via the 
procedure of 1971 occupational structure and that based on 
projection of the trends may not differ substantially^ but 
it Is worthwhile to assess differences# if any* in results 
obtained via the two procedures* 

With this end in view# in this Chapter w® have 
adopted two approaches in order to take account of the 
influence of growing* stagnant and decaying occupations on 
the vocational coiirs® structure* Both the approach®® are 
based on extrapolation# in some way* of the trends observed 
during 1961-71* The first approach* vSiich is the sinpler 
one# is based on identifying occupations which is^roved 
their position in the proportionate occupational structure# 
those which retained roughly the same position and titos® 
which sluB^ed during 1961-?I, Assuming that the sam® trends 
would roughly continue over the next decade# w® have 
assessed th® inipact of th® growing# stagnant and decaying 
oecupations on the various vocational courses on the basis 















of the occupational-education linkage t^le II.6 and have 
indicated courses demand for which is likely to good. In 
the second approach we attempt to project an occupational 
structure for the late seventies in quantitative terms on 
the basis of the 1971 Census as the base and 1961-71 occu¬ 
pational chaise* This modified occupational structure is 
then translated into a vocational-academic comrse structure 
with the help of t^le II«7 using the same procedure as 
outlined in Chapter II. On account of the cumbersome steps 
involved in this procedure, it is tried on an. ea^erimental 
basis for Qurgaon only^, in order to see as to how far the 
results of section II .7 of Chapter II differ from that 
derived through this method, For the present the first 
approach is also tried for three districts, but it is 
intended to broad base it by covering a few districts frora 
each occupational typology. The end results of the second 
approach do not appear to be too rewarding to warrant its 
repetition, 

IV.i {a) growing. Stagnant and Decaying Occupations 

Let us make a start with the first approach. The 
basic secondary sources for coaputlng th® trend of occupa^ 
tional chang® at the district level, as in cas© of earlier 
work, are the population censuses of 1961 & 1971, But at 
the outset one encotmters a basic difficulty in making us® 
of thes® data. It arises from the fact that the occupational 
classifications used in 1961 and 1971 are not similar - th® 
1961 Census occupational classification was based on KCO 
cod® of 1958 while that of 1971 was based on 1968 HOC ood®, 
Th® 1968 HCO Code does indicate the manner in which 1958 
and 1968 occupational classifications can be mad® ocr%>arabl@ 
toy clutotoing tc^etherwlth certain two and thre® digit l®v@l 






occupational groups# but some o£ the smaller three digit 
occupational categories were non-existent in 1958 KCO Code® 
Howsfver# using these guidelines# occupational data were 
derived for 1961 and 1971 at the All-India level and# for the 
present# for three districts of Haryana* Ihe data thus 
obtained may be considered to be broadly coiT 5 >arabl® between 
1961 & 1971 in terms of the two digit level occupational 
groups of 1961 Census, Comparability at one digit occupa¬ 
tional division level# which would have made it easier to 
comprehend the broad direction of occupational changes in 
terms of 8 or 9 basic categories# has not been 
possibl® for some of the two and three digit level occupetionai 
groups according to 1958 and 1968 H«C*Os are classified 
among different one digit level occupational divisions and 
the total nuJiiftber of occupational groups had beai increased 
in 1968 N,G,0 cc»npared to the 1958 H»c*0. 

Th® trend of occupational change between 1961 & 1971 
can be studied in two alternative ways. One is to work out 
percentage change in the absolute number of workers engaged 
in each two digit level occupational group in 1961 & 1971* 

The other method is to work out the percentage occupational 
structure of working force in 1961 & 1971 and then confer® 
the two or work out the rate of change in the p«®centage of 
manpower occupied in each two digit level group in 1961 and 
1971. The percentage changes calculated by the first method 
reveal cojiposite effect of change (which may be in the 
upward or downward direction) in total working fore® over 
the time period as well as of the rate of change in the 
proportion of working force engaged in each ocetupational 
group. Since our focus of attention is on prc^rtional 

occupational structure. It is the second metlwd of studying | 

,/ , 

\ 




occupational cliange wM-cH underlies both the approaches 
esperimented with in this chapter, Morecsver^ in the light 
of definitional changes in work force in the Census of 1961 
and, 3,971^ estimation of changes in. the absolute number of 
wrkers engaged, in any occupational group would not have 
been very meaningful^ particularly when male and feraal® 
worker.s are being aggregated together. This is so because 
the definitional changes are supposed to have affected 
primarily the occupational classification of female workers, 

XV,1 (b) The All^India Pattern of Change 

V?e may first ha:’/e a look at the XLl-lndia pattern of 
occupational change during 1961—71, For this purpose table 
IV,1 gives the percentage of working force anployed in 
each two digit level occupational groupCof ??C0 1958 Code) 
in 1961 and 1971 as well as the rate of chaiige in the 
percentage form for each category over this time period 
(column 4), Column (4) has been derived by substracting 
coltJi-nn (3) from column (2), dividing the difference by 
column (2) and multiplying it by 100, Table I'V,2 gives the 
description of each 2 digit level occupational group of NCO 
195Bj used in table IV,1 and other tables making use of 
1961 Census occupational data, A look at column (4) of 
this table brings out second basic difficulty in interpreting 
occupational change as revealed by the censuses of 1961 & 1971 
AS may be observed from this coliunn« the changes in propor¬ 
tional occupational structure at two digit level are quit® \ 
substantial ranging from -100% to over 1000% with quit® a 
large number of changes falling in the rang® of - 25% to 
200%* It appears that these violent changes are not a true 
reflection of the occupational changes which actually took 
place diiring 1961-71, for it is inconcelv^le that such 



substantial changes spread over a large number of occupatiL ons 
could heve come daout within the span of a decades !llhese 
somewhat erractic magnitudes are in all picrobability primarily 
th® result of vagaries of occupation espaolally in the case 
of female workers^ identification by the census Investiga¬ 
tions# and partly of cliariges in the definition of work force# 
although th® difficulties arising on account of definitional 
changes should get reduced In the light of our decision not 
to study change in absol^tte magnitudes# but only in propor¬ 
tionate magnitudes. To some extent they might also be caused 
by chaiigc over from th® NCO Code of 1958 to the 1968 Clod® 
and the difficulty of their precise comparison# In spite of 
the conversion table given in the 1960 fT.C.O oode. 

Those difficulties vitiate the reliability of 
occupational trend analysis# but we decided to make an 
atten^it at deriving eorrie laesningful results. To get over th© 
difficulties euiirneratad above# it ha© been assumed that 
although the exact rnegnitud© of rates of change in th© 
occupational percentages may not be very meaningful# yet 
th®y can convey a broad idea of the direction of change and 
tho reiativ® strength of change for various occupational 
categories. This assumption can no doubt b® questioned# but 
under th© clrcumstanc®®# It appears to provide th® bast way 
of making m attempt to analyse occupational change. Thus# 
proceading on the basis of this aasvmvption# we have classi¬ 
fied rates of change of over 4-200% in ooltMtin (4) of t^le 
IV.l as indicating very fast growing occupations and those 
between 4 * 50 % to 4200% as moderately fast growing occupations, 
Wittiin th® range of +50% to -25%, it ha® been assumed that 
the magnitude is not sufficiently large to warrsuat any eon- 
elusion aibout the direction of change. Th® ra3ag®s - 25% to 




-50?S and to «»100Si4 isro treated as Ixidicatlng iitoderately 

declining and fast declining occupations. Using this 
classification, taJa3,e IV.3 lists the occupations which fall 
in each category of occupational change. Since the pattern 
of change has been worked out separately for rural ai’td urban 
sectors, against the occupations which fall in each of these 
five categories it is indicated whether it is the rural or 
urbaJfi co.aponents of the cccupeitional ^roup5 which fall ttfifchin 
any specific range, coda numbers pertai.a to the 1958 NCO 
Code. 

S£ TtTc read table IV,3 together xi7ith tables and 

IV,2# the following occupational groups appear to foe the 
clearly growing onas, both in th© rural and urban areas. 
Either the rural or urban component of the following occu¬ 
pations fall in abcf© •t-50% classification in terms of col, (4) 
of table IV,1 s 

1, Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 

2« Teachers 

3, jurists 

4, Draughtsmen, Scionce and Engineering 
Technicians, 

5, Directors & Managers, ’^lolesal® & Retail Trad®, 

6, Directors & Kunagars & Working Proprietors, 

^ Financial InstItxitions. 

7, Book-Keepers & Cashiers. 

8, Office Machine operators 

9, 

10, Drivers & Fireman, Railway Engine 

11, Telephone, Telegraph & Related Teleccsniminicatlon 

Operators, 

12, Postmen $t Messengers. 

13, Mechanic, Typewriter & Calculating MacMne, 

14, Electricians and Related Electrical & 

Elactronlcs ’Vtorkars* ^ 

15, Painters and paper Mangers 

1$, Chemical & Related Process Workers, 




17® Testers, Packers, sorters & 
delated Workers® 

18® Fire Fighters, Policemen, Guards 
and Related Workers* 

19ft Building Caretakers, Cleaners and 
Related Workers. 

20® Photographers and Related C«iraera Operators. 

21ft Service, Sport and Recreation Workers, nfte.c* 

At the other end are the following occupaticnal 
grcsups, which appear to reveal a declining trend both in 
the rural and urban areas, with either the urban or rural 
conponent falling in below *-25% range in terms of col* (4) 
of table XV,Is 

1® Chemists, physicists. Geologists and 
other Physical Scientists 

2* Artists, Writers &. Related Workers, 

3ft Directors, Managers & WorId.ng proprietors. 

Others, 

4ft 

5ft 

6, Spinners, Weavers, Knitters, Dyers and 
Related Workers, 

7, Fumacemen, Rollers, Drawers, Moulders and 
Related Metal Making & Treating Workers, 

8 ft Millers, Bakers, Brewmasters and Related 
Food & Beverage Workers. 

9, Labourers, n.e.c. 

Then there is the ambiguous category of occupations 
in which rural and urban percentages move in (opposite 
directions, with atleast one of them falling above +509^ or 
below -259$ range* In their case it cannot be clearly 
claimed whether the occupation as a whole has shown a ten¬ 
dency towards growth or decay, Xhe opposite trends in rural 
and urban sectors could be reflecting a tendency for oecu« 
patioh® to shift from on® environment to the other# but it 
may also be merely a consecjuence of abberatione associated 



with identification of occupations by the census Invest!- 
gatosi'G» 'Ae occupational groups in tliis category otb not 
WQUy and ore iistocl below *«. 

1* Srejriiiaaiits and other 

Medical and Health Techalclanse 

2® Social Scientists and related workers, 

3* Administrators and Executives officials# 

Government „ 

4. 

5® Desk Officers# Engineers# officers & 

Pilot# Ships® 

6® ®3ol Makers# Mechinists# Plumbers# Uelclers# 

Platers and Related trarkers# 

Thie romaining two digit level occupational ^©9 groups 
belonging to the •»25% to range both in case of urban 

and rural areas and# therefore# according to the assuii^tions 
outlined previously# nothing definite can be concluded about 
the trend of change in their case during the 19'60‘s. 

IV.1 Cc) Occupational Change in Gurgaon# Karnal & 
MsSie’nifgagar^ 

We may now shift our attention from the All-India 
pattern of occupational change during the si3<tie3 to the 
pattern of change in the ease of Gurgaon and# for coinparativ® 
ptirposes# a two other districts of Haryana - one a well 
developed district# Kama!# and the other a backward district, 
Mahendragarh® Tables similar to tiable IV.3 for All-India 
level giving code numbers of fast growing# moderately > 
growing# nearly constant# moderately declining and fast 
declining occTj^jitions have been prepared for these tliree 
districts <Table IV.i IV.?) and In addition# for Sargaon 

district# table XV*4 gives percentage occupational structure 
during 1961 & 19*?! and the rates of change in occupational 
group® during 1961-71, one which appears to toe 

clearly evident from a comparison of district level and 
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,142 
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U95S 

2,41 
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,692 

.739 
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0 

4.750 

3.685 

-22,42 

81 R 
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2.754 

3.S1 

93 R 

1,049 

*606 

—23,16 
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Ttl'blO XVa 1 Es 4 


Division/ 

Group 

H00»1958 


PerOGiitai"© of 
Workers 

1961 

FarcontaG© 
of Workers 
1971 

Eate of 
okaBge of 

uorcoatafi:© 

— 

(i) 


~j2Y— 



Gr® 94 


1.373 

1.925 

40,20 


u 

.776 

,724 

«6,70 

93 

li 

2,634 

2,5^46 

34 


G 

1 

B $ 

,981 

-19,9s 

97 


.010 

.059 

490,03 


U 

,090 

J52 

6S ,89 

99 

• 1 

■s. 

,128 

, 4oo 

212,50 


u 

,107 

,205 

9K39 

^i!" 

A 

1 1 
ri 

1,165 

1,016 

-12,79 


G 

,129 

t.820 

310,85 

;s 8 

il 

,982 

,395 

-59,78 


G 

.042 

1«34 ^ 

3092,86 

X 9 

R 

,183 

,622 

239,89 


G 

,087 

,479 

450,57 




'i'able X'hZi 


Vi'iV'iil-.J::;*- arafci.ii'-LC; ji ioq or ■IrOcungtiij .".3 a 


1938 


Csdo Ho* 


D BScriijtinti 


Division 0 
Ux'oi'ci 

« «. 01 

02 

03 

04 

0.5 

06 

07 

08 

09 

Oii 


,Profossioni.»l , Technical and O.alaiod 'worlcora 
Architocts, Kn'jinoors and Sux'veyora* 
Cliouiisiais Pky&lciiilas Usoio(^ist® juid 

otker Ptiysical .do lontist s. 

Biologists, Yotcrinarians, Aijroiio.iiists 
and -alatcd Sciaritiats. 

physicians, S'lXgoona and Dentists 

Wm'sesj Ph.ar::ir;.ci£its nud other Medical 
and doalth i'oehnieians. 

Teachersa 

Jnrisua 

Social Soientista and Wer^tors 

Artists, and Dv^latcd 

Draui£i;.bs,iici' and Scioijco and ii.ioiaoorlng 
Toolinicians, n,e,c. 

Other drai'easional, Tochnlcal add hslatetl 
Woricorss 


iUvision ~ 1 

OroaD - 10 

11 

12 

13 

Division - 2 


Ad.'iiiiiisti-ative, Executive a:ic! Mann^jerlal Workorso 

Adu/IrAIstrators and Executive officials* G-overmiont 
Diroctora and Managers* Wholosai.® & Retail trade. 

Oirectors, Managers and WoiScliig Proprietors* 

■Pinahcial In« tit ut i ou o * 

:oiroctors, Manasors and Working Proprlotora, Othei’, 
Cloricr.l and Ktlatad A^OT’kors 


Group - 20 

21 

22 

28 

29 


Book-keoperti and Gashiors. 
Stenugrapljiors and Typists 
Offico Haouine Operators 
Clerical Voirkors -* Miscollanoous 
Unskilled Office Workers 


Mvision " 3 

Croup «. 30 

31 

32 
35 
34 


Sales Workers 

Working Proprietors* Wholefflal® and Batail Trade* 

Insurance and Real Sat ate Salessjen, 

Saloanjen of Securities ‘i Services, 
and Auctioneers. 

Conjmercial Travellors and Manufacturer©• Agent®. 
Salesmen, Shop Assistants and Related Workers. 
Money-lenders and Pawn-brokers. 




Table 

IV»2 

«. a .. 

Curio wo. 


iiGsoi'iijiciou 

.[jiviaL on 

en 

li'arraersj Fishormen, IXuntei's, ijop'faaro 
and Eoi a i; e d i'iorko rs 

G-ruttp 

40 

Fanaors and Faiia tlana{?ar3. 


4l 

Faiis Workers 


42 

Hunters and Uelatod Workers 


43 

FlsheMten and Jtolatctl Woricors 


44 

I,ngr';ers and ofct‘c.r F'orostry Porkers 

j;;j'V'isiow 

- 5. 

Miners, Quarryf'-.cn anti kelatod Workersi 

Gro up 

50 

?41ners and Q,uaj”ry,i;en. 


31 

Weii Drillora c.nd Pol abed Worker® 


KO 

1 t-v 

i'inoral, Treators 


59 

Viiiex's, iUari'ycjon and Related Workers, n.e.o. 

.Division 

6 

..'orkors la Transport; and OotiiiauiiicatX'jn Occupations 

Group 

oO 

DacE;: ui'ficers, c'ri&int,or /..rTicou-B and PixotEj, Ssii;i 


51 

iVjck aud rDiJii'itje-rooiu .IXatlngs ( Siii'p ), 

Bar^e Crows and Bcotynon, 


62 

'\iroraft XUlotc, Wavi,tutors aiid CnfEinoers, 


63 

rtri.vo3f‘ u"d .riroc4«va, kaiiway -^si,‘^dTu.). 


54 

l>i’iV9i''s , noad 'TranSi^ort 



Conductors, Gu.j,rds ;.iau .Trakos-.iiGn, jio LL'u.aya, 


66 

InapGctors, i'iu^.ox’vx sol's, ix'ar:?i.c Ooi.'c.roiiur 
w'nd De apatcLors, Tr;xospurt, 


0? 

fjj.cp'aoae, loioG;ra,i)li and TelatoU i'eie- 
c 0 )iii '.uiiic atsloji Oporab 0 rs, 


68. 

i’oatiijon and .Toascnp'ei's 


69 

Workers in Transport and Gommunication 

CcGupatiuns, n.e,c. 

Dlvis ion 

„ 7-8 

Crai'tsmon, prr.cH-Ction I'rooess Worknrs, and 
.Labot'rorfj, jj. e,c» 

Cd/'J iip 

70 

JpAnaei'S, u'eaVers, dnit'fcej'S, /lyers and 
kolatctj u’orkors. 


7t 

Tailors, Cutters, Corriei’s aiad Kolatod Workers, 


72 

Lectlior Cutters, Lastors and Sewers 

(except Cioves and Garments) and Heiatsd Workers, 


73 

Furnaoeme-n, iio-.loi'S, Wr-iwois, Kouldei' and 
kolatod Metal Making and Treating Workers. 


74 

precision Inctruraent Makars, Watch Makers» 
Jewellers and itelated Workers. 


75 

Tool-makers, Machinists, Plumtoera, Welders, 
Platers and Keiatod, Workers* 


7^ 

laeotricians and fielated Electrical ahd 
saLeotronie Workers 


77 

Carpanters, Joiners, Cahinet Makers, 

Coopers and delated Worker® 


7S 

Painters, and Paper ifengors 


79 

Briok^layers, plasters and Ooisstruotlon 




Tgblo IV.2 




J -UB 


Code KOb 


1 'jgC.'.-^.pt J.OlQ 


ijO 

::i 

ri2 

33 
i-: k 
'A y 
d 6 

a ? 
89 


C Diup w E3 1 ii u 1 - s, L-'r .'UTu ai' a, 'jngr: iv o rs , 
iiouk~aj ridoxa aitf.! doi’kc; .-,'s. 

rofetcrr: s J„-ti-ii-'n, Hlfiras C.L.ty 

foramrs am.! tiolafiod Workore® 

Liiiiox'iis iSo.k'E.'.’fj 5 kr<; i-”i;'.;,EXucri." j 
Koiateti Jf’ood aJid E'lMi.' jj&vctsl^o Joi’kors 

Gbaraicai and i^ciatad vroceSB "worii-ors* 

Tobacci) jr ^‘ax’Oi'3 and fx-t-duot l'u. 

CraCSfiRien n.xd i■i’r-iiuct Jrn t^racatti-t dorkarra* noeaC® 

Tostoj's, Paokfi’a, Sortera and ‘kjlafcod Uorkiai’s. 

Stationary .UJalno and Sscavatini; and 

L.irt.iti^ 'Aji?.i ;f”’ont Oporntors and Uirilati'fl korkDrs® 

babourora ii.o«o» 


C.i.'vigi o HS 9 
Group 00 

92 

93 

9^ 

99 

96 

97 
9^ 


Sax’v.LcOi, Snort nncS Hocraafcion barkers 

.Cirf-x-Figiitoj’s* Coiioomen} Guards and 
Uoiaiu'oii ieojo^ci's. 

Ja'-:So-j Gtxr-ks, 'k'sidtx and Uslatod Vforkox’S® 

rkiito-i-s, dartntt'dors ant, .kolatc 1 rorkera* 

liuiidInti' •Jur'o-ialcora, Gluaaori-i unci Itolated 
I'k/kor':, 

Itu'borcs jsa.-i rdrossA'sra, beauticians and 
itoiataE-l hoi'kars* 

Lat^.xxdcrore'.} j v^~Oior.ncr'i t. nd I’i’anflarn. 

Atti^3.0ts, Sportsmen and i'iolatod i’ojdcsrg. 
Pbijte>eraa)iars and lieiatod Gataora Operators® 
Sorvico, Snort .end xiocr-eation workers* n.c.c® 


Piyi s ion ~ 10 Vctlmi's not Oiassifiuabie by Occupatii;xiB 

Grou^j .iib i/oi’i-ccx's wxtnout oocupat J,,nis 

kk >,/ox-kern roporti.rjj occaaati!.jnK, unidontii'iablo 

and un-ciaasiriabl© 

X9 not I’opurt ing occupations. 
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76 
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97 
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XI 
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Rs 
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11 

Us 

20 

h S 



31 

‘5t 

C3 
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32 

Rs 

68 

1 i 
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ii, 

67 

lit? 

76 

Us 

83 

U t 
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99 
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13 
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13 
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the All-India tables is that at the micro—level the 
number of occupational groups in the declining and growing 
ranges is higher while that in the indeterminate range of 
-25% to -!*50% is much lower than in the Al.l-India case. The 
number is particularly high in the declining range in the 
districts of Qurgaon and Mahendragarh, The occupational 
groups which shovr a pronounced tendency towards groi^rth and 
decline fall above +50% or belovj -25%) both In the 

rural and urban areas in these three districts^ are listed 
below I 

Qurgaon District 

Growing Occupations t 

1, Teachers 2, Jurists 

3, Steuagraphcrs U 4. Office Machine Operators 
Typists 

5, Conductors^ Guards & Brakesmen (Railway) 

So Electricians & Related Electrical & 

Electronic workers, 

7» Tobacco Preparers and products Makers* 

Declining Occupat i onB 

1* Directors and Managers, Wholesal® and 
Retail Trades* 

2, Directors, Managers & Workijig proprietor®, 
others« 

3 a 

A 

s, 

6 * 

7* Furnacemen, Rollers, Drawers, Moulders 

and Related Metal Making & Treating Workers* 

8, Millers, Bakers, Srewraaster® arid Related 
food and Beverage workers* 

9, Craftsmen and production process workers, n,e*a* 

10, iiabourers, n,®,e« 

11* Building Care-takers, Cleaners fit Related iK>rk®rs« 




Karnal District 


Growina Occuoafcions 

1, TeacTiers 2 <. Jurists 

3® Directors^ Maangcrs h3v 2 Worlcintj przij^rletors# 
Financial Institutions« 

4a Stenographers and Typists* 

So Office Machine Operators* 

6a Conductors# Gufirds and BTfalcewen (R‘ ilway) 

7® Electricians and Related Electrical and 
Electronics Worlcer<?, 

8» Tobacco properare and Products Makers® 

Peelinirig oc'cnipations 

!«, jtUrbists# tiJiritera & Related workers 

2* Adruinistratox’s# and Exacurive officials# Ooverranent® 
3® Dixeetora, Managers & XJorking Proprietors# Others* 

4 « 

5« 

6 » 

7® Spianers# Weavers# Khitters# Dyers and 
RPl Qted Woricer s - 

8« Furaaceinen, Hollers, Drawers, Motilders and' 

Related Metal Making and Treating Workers* 

9* HitLlors# Bakers, Brewmasters und Related 
Food 6e Beverage workers* 

V 

10®, craftsraen and production wocess Workers, nee«c« 

11* Housekeepers, Cooks, Maids St Related Workers, 

12* waiters. Bartenders & Related Workers* 

13* Building Caretakers, Cleaners & Related 
Work<^s, 

Mabend ragar h District 

*i i* ^M * j I W I II HW I W I I II H I,1W 

caeowing Occupations 
1 * 
dkHi 




3« Drivers & Firemen, Railway Engine and 
Drivers, Road Trans];x)rt« 

4, Conductors, Guards & Brakesmen (Hallway) 

5, IfOQl-makers* Maoldnists# Pluinbers, Welders, 
platers fit Related Workers* 

6* Slectriclans and Related Electrical & 
Electronics workers* 

7« Testers, Packers, Sorters and Re3.ated 
WorkerSo 

B» Stationary Engine & Excavating and Lifting 
Equipm'jint Operators and Related Workers* 

9» Building Cfaretakers, Cleaners and Related 
Workers* 

Declining occupations 

rannimiMni nil*I iiiiiiiiiiii <«iiiI Ml• xwa'trflin 

1* Biologistr., V’cterinarians, ivgronomists 
and Related Scientists* 

2* Artists, Writers and Related Workers 


4, Directors, and Managers# Wholesale and 
Retail Traders* 

5* 

6 . 

7« postmen fit Messengers, 

8* Weavers, lonitters, Dyers & 

Rel ated Worm rs • 

9, pumacenieu. Rollers, Drawers, Moulders f/ 

Related Hetai Making and Seating Workors', 

10* paixitera and Paper Hangers, 

11* potters, Kilmnen, Glass & Clay Pormeiis 
& Related workers, 

12* Millers, Bakers, Brewmasters fit related 
Food and Beverage Workers* 

From a g/lanc® at the above list, it may be 
observesi that there are a few occupational groups #iich 
show a clear tendency for growth in ourgaon as well as 
in Kemal* ^Ehese are Teachers# tHufists# Stenographers 
md Typists# Office Machine ctserators. Electrical Workers 
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97 E 

,001 
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.016 

,025 
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86 
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u 
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87 

R 
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Conductors# Guards and BraKesmen# Tobacco preparers 
and product Makers. The pattern of occupational growth 
potential is somei^iat different in the case of Mahendra-* 
garh« Similarly# ait®ng the relatively declining occu™ 
pations# some of the occupational groups cointTOn to at 
least two of the above districts are the Spinners & 

Weavers! Furnaceman# Rollers# etc.i Millers# Bakers# 
irewmasters atCef craftsmen and production process Workers# 
n»e«c,f Artists# Writers Related workers. 

Vocational Implications 

Nescb we may attempt to translate the above analysis 
in terms of the vocational courses which are likely to 
need special emphasis to support anticipated expansion 
of the growing occupations. For this purpose we turned 
to table 11,6 which attenpts to give the vocational course 
needs of each two digit level occupation. On the basis 
of this linkage table# the following courses would need 
extra enphasis in the case of Ourgaon district* 


Course No. 

Course Name 

X 2 

Construction Technology (U) 

00 3 

Engineering Assistants ©surse (R & U) 

S 

Teachers Training (R) 

X 6 

Banking and Insurance (V) 

X 7 

TelecoiMunicatlons (tJ) 

8 

Special iianguage Course (1 & V) 

X i9 

Food ireservatlon (tJ) 

00 22 

Coiranarcial Arithmetic (r) 

00 X 32 

Interior Decoration St Commercial 
Designing (E) 

00 xx36 

Mechanical Workshop & Electrical 
workshop courses (R & tJ) 

oo XX 40 

introductory Mechanical Engineering 
Ccmrses (R & g) 




oo 41 Introductory civil Engineering course (R &0) 

XX 42 Introductory Electrical Engineering 

Course (R & u) 

oo 43 Basic Ooinmerce Course ( R & U) 

oo 44 fine Arts (R & TJ) 

4? Home Science (R) 

In the above list the courses which have been 



inproved by more than during 1961-71 <* Thus the 

courses which bear doilbl® x as well as double o signs 
















Course Ho 



This brings us to the secoiid approach. The 
preceding analysis was more of a qualitative character 
intended to identify the growing and declining occupations 
and their broad implications for vocational courses, As 
illustrated in chapter II, th© relative magnitude of 




















of vocational courses and their quantitative structure 


on the basis of the base position as well as the tren?i 
element® 

But there were difficulties in evolving a 
methodology for deriving a modified occupational structure 
which would appropriately reflect the position likely 
to prevail about a decade after 1971, !fhe first problem 
we encountered and the method which we adopted are best 
©luciiated with the help of a siitple hypothetical illus* 
tration, auppostj^ as shown in table IVaS, there were 
three occupations in an economy eitploylng 10,60 & 30 
thousand workers in 19S1 and 18, 60 and 42 thousand workers 
in 1971® ®ie problem is to make the best possible esti¬ 
mate of the occupational structure in 1981 on the assun^- 
tion that 1961-71 trend for each occupational group would 







changes in the percentages add up to an equal figure, 
thus bringing the total of canponent percentages to one 
hundred^ it is this method which has basically been used 
by us for nodifylng the 1971 occupational structure of 
Ourgaon district on an ojuperimontal basts<> 

But in application of this method three further 
difficulties had to foe resolved„ The first difficulty 
arose out of the problem already referred to, vis», that 
caused by v?hat appears to be erratic identification of 
occupations in the censuses of 1961 & 1971, Should be 
incorporate full absolute change in percentage of manpower 
engaged in a particular occupational group even in cases 
where change was extremely high or low and in all probVi¬ 
lify the consequence of either wrong occupational categori¬ 
sation or of definitional changes? This did not seem to 
be justifilisible. Therefor©, w© devised a scheme of deflating 
the larger positive and negative changes» for all those 
occupational groups where percentage increase in their 
percentage share was more than +200%, the ^solute increase 
in percentage during 1961-71 ms divided by four before 
being added to the respective 1971 percentage. Between 0 
and + 50% Increase in the percentage share of any occupa-* 


tional group, the 1971 percentages shai-e of that occupational 
group was retained without any change. In between these 
two ranges as also in case of the negative absolute changes, 
a graded system of adjustment ms adopted, which is outlined 


belowf 

Direction and magnitude of 
occupational change 


Deflation factor 

(by which actual absolute 

i961»71 changes are to be 


0 to + SO % ••• 1 

+ 50% to t 100% 2 

+ 100% to + 200% % 






• e 


+ 200 % 

0 to 25% X 

-»25%to «« 50% 2 

-S0%to-90% ,,, 4 

* 100 % ,.« 

As may bo observed, deflation factors for tbe 
negative range have been given higher values for a much 
smaller percentage change than in the case of positive 
range, Tl'da obviously has been done for in case of 
negative range, the maKimum limit is *100%, whereas in 
positive direction, theoretically there is no upper 
limit* One further point to be ojplained is that all 
those occupatlon^il groups for viiich there had been a 100% 
decline during 1961«71, i,e, where 1971 figures were saero - 
and there were occupational groups of this type - the 
deflation factor was taken to b® lofiniity. What this 
amounts to is that in the modified occupational structure 
sUch occupational groups ore assigneo, zero percent'age* 

This step was essential, for in its absence the modified 
occupational structure would have contained n^ative values* 
After application of the deflation factors to absolute 
chaiiges in percentages, the relative trend of change for 
different occupational groups is still retained, but they 
tend to eliminate or at least reduce higjrily erratic type of 
occupational changes* 

How w® come to the second difficulty and the manner 
in which it has been resolved* After the deflated values 
of absolute change between 1961 and 1971 had been work^ 
out for each 2 digit level occupational group, there was 



notbing to ensure tbat the sum of deflated positive 
and negative absolute changes would be es:actly equal# 
though randomly cancelling errors were llKsIy to male© 
them nearly equal, ^eir ocfuality is a necossary condition 
to avoid inconaistoncy, for in case they were not equal 
and were added to and stibtracted from the 1971 occupational 
percentages to derive the modified occu;r>ational strticture# 
all the -percentages of this modified occupational structure 
would not add up to 100. In order to got over this in“ 
consistency# the nrocedurc decided upon was like this, “Hie 
difforence between the sum of v,positive and negative absolute 
changes should be found oiit. If the s’Jm of positive 
changes ©jrceeded. that of negative ones# the value of each 
aI:>solute positive change should be reduced roughly in propor¬ 
tion to its sise* such that total red’action shotild equal 
the magnitude by which aggregate of deflated positive 
absolute changes exceeded the aggregate of negative ones, 
on the other hand# if the sum of negative absolute changes 
exceeded the sum of positive ones# the reverse procedure 
shoxild be followed. 

•B\& procedure for th® above step tney be illustrated 
with reference to Gurgaon, i^ffeer the absolute changes in 
occupational percentages had been calculated by subtracting 
column (2) fran coluittn (3) of table IVA* the positive 
and negative daviatioiis wre aggregated separately# yielding 
the following estimatast 

tJRlM 8BCKE0K (QUEGACgl) 

deviations w 4- 5.255?^ Ko, of occupational 

Group® responsible 
for these deviations » '^0 

V M> (| *7 40?6 '•■d.©— ** 1® 

-w ^ 1,435 % 


2:lwv® deviations 
jlet Differoac® 



RTIRAI. $£CTOa (GURGAQHl 

NOe of occupational groups 
2L+Ye <2wiatioiis » -i- 6,9^ responsible for these 

deviations » 18 

i:-ve deviotions » - 9,362^ *.do™ » 22 

Wet Diffeirence ea •» 2»S62 ^ 

Thus in th© case of urban sector the net difference 
of «3,e485% points was distributed proportionately among 
the nineteen negative deviation occupational categories 
and in rural sector it waB distributed among the 22 negative 
deviation categories# The adjusted magnitudes of absolute 
occupational charige thus derived are given in table 
These absolute inagnitudas of occupational change were added 
to or substracted, froiri tha respective occupational group 
percentages of 1971 as given irA colurwi <3) of taljle 1V.4, 

We thus derived tabic 27.3©, wlslcli gives th® desired modi¬ 
fied occupational structure for Gurgaon after incorporating 
the trend effact, 

Modified vocational Course Structure for Gurgaon 

f5ut the last difficulty before arriving st a modified 
guantltativ© vocational course structure and the step 
n©cei^i?ary for tachling it still remain to ba alucidated# 

The whole of the abev® exercise has been baaed upon @sti» 
mating ami incorporrating the trend in teras of occupational 
classification of th© total labour force whereas from th® 
point of view of quantitative estimates for the vocational 
coursas^ it Is changes in matriculate Isvol occupational 
ffltruefcur® which should have been estimate. Tli& problem her® 
was that In 1961 census the educational br«a3e vsp of worh form 
within the different occupations was not availablt at two 
digit level classificetion. This made it impossible to apply 
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Table 17,9 $ Estimates of Mjusted Occupation al 

Chang® 


G-URQAOW DISTRICT 


ymm __ 

Occ^^Tonal ^justod 
Group (1953 occupational 
Cod® ) chaijge 




RURftL 


Occupational 

Group 


(1958 God®) 


'iH3uste3!"™™“ 

occupational 

change 


01 

•f 0«004 

03 

•* «i060 

04 

™ ,091 

07 

- 0,040 

09 

■t oaii 

ox 96 

- „09I 

10 

» «425 

12 

t «021 

21^22 

+ 0,210 

43 

t ,001 

44 

- 0,029 

50-59 

t 0.009 

60-62 

■f 0,006 

65 

•f 0*052 

67 

+ 0.052 

68 

- 0.088 

71 

« 0.262 

73 

«* 0.12S 

74 

+ 1,565 

75 

+ 0.931 

76 

+ 0.794 

79 

t 0,554 

80 

+ 0.278 

82 

- .475 

@4 

t 0.005 

85 

"« 0.313 

87 

«• 0,096 

89 

- 2.402 

91,92 

“» 0.182 

93 

» 0,572 

94 

4* 0.520 

99 

- 0,003 


4> 0,070 

9S S 

t 0,07a 


03 

+ 0,623 

05 

t 0,820 

09 

•1* 0,023 

10 

t 2,306 

11 

- 0.004 

20 

t 0.192 

31 

- 0,008 

32^33 

•» 0.150 

41 

» 0.624 

43 

t 0,004 

44 

- 0,028 

SO-59 

.100 

61,63,64 

+ 0,534 

65 

t 0.046 

68 

t 0.085 

70 

“ 0,519 

72 

- 0.701 

73 

— 0.204 

74 

+ 0.510 

75 

t 0,623 

76 

•f 0.642 

78 

+ 0.044 

00 

+ 0,024 

82 

- 0,460 

85 

- 0.075 

86 

+ 0.055 

87 

+ 0,138 

89 

- 2,381 

91,92 

■f 0.209 

93 

«* 1.546 

99 

0ii0S2 

X a 

- 0,100 










Table IV» 10 s Pro.ieoted 0QOUpai;iQaaX Structure 
Incorporatlaa Trend Eletaant 

QURGAQN DISTRICT 


Division/ 
Group based 
an t35,8.,J'00 

ROBAL 


Mvisioa/ 

Grr.up 

All !iivisi''ns 


44 

Dva •» 0 




Group” 00 



50,51. 

57,59 

01 

«« 

,089 

j>,6 

02 

.027 

.037 

60,62 

03 

3.296 

.428 

61 , 63,64 

o4 

.376 

.490 

65 

05 

4.768 

5,04 

b7 

C6 

m 

.395 

63 


.093 

.016 

I.wi'/ <. £ 

06 

.057 

,096 

70 


.123 

,765 

71 

OXj 36 

037 

.836 

72 

Dvn t 



73 

Gr, 10 

13.455 

.471 

74 

11 

.014 

,043 

75 

12 

,027 

,l5i 

76 

13 


,030 

77 

Bvn-2 



78 

Gr, 20 

1,1338 

J.V48 

79 

21,22 

,^>65 

1,193 

80 

28p29s66, 

69, 

2015 

S, 33 T 

81 

Dvra«3 



82 

Gr, 3O 

8,06t 

13.336 

83 

31 

*001 

.364 

84 

32,33 

,641 

3,269 

85 

34 


•w 

86 

Dvn* 4 



87 

Gr, kO 

.099 

.019 

89 

4 t 

2.344 

,926 

rM9 

42 


i»4 

90 

43 

,014 

,019 

91,92 


RUilU. 


Cr-jUt) RuhaL 

urban 

.055 

D 00^ 

93 

2,819 

t.232 



94 

2,6i5 

2,985 

.330 

.058 

95 

,31? 

.513 



97 


.074 

Cm 

.030 

99 

,1S9 

,003 

3032 

3.342 

P-X 

.099 

,439 

.27? 

.299 

sR 

.009 

069 

,055 

030 

x9 

Ml 

.093 

tk'jC 

.103 





2*040 ,2,360 
2,735 1*^78 
3,047 2.1)51 
,251 1,004 
3,421 Q,So''i 
3»'i 63 5*842 
3oOV' 5.037 
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the procedure outlined above directly to t^ia niatriculat© 
level occupational ntructure* She next best aXtematlve 
was to try to derive matriculate level occupational 
structure from the ’midisiod occupational structure of 
tab.’® IV. 10 the help of 1971 proportions of matri¬ 

culates among total workers in each occ^ipational grcatp, 

SIiiE tran..«:fo.mriat:lx)n crm be aciie^rcicH through equation (2) 

of chapter II.f page_The traniiformation v/as achieved 

by selecting J97X percontages of faatrlculnte.'fl among total 
workers in ttK> digit level occia^Dational group>s of Gutgaon^ 
for cotvfj.5ij:ab’.e 1961 two digit level occupational, groups 
since the tnodiflod oocupetional structure of table IV, 10 
is in terms of 1961 cat-ecforl.es. These percentages of 
matriculates, Tjh.ich arc given in coluTtins (2) (U of 
t^Ie IV.lii, for rural .and u.rk;.an sectors of Qirgaon res¬ 
pectively# were applied to table IV»10 to derive the desired 
modified matrictulatG level nranyKjwer stnKh:iira as given in 
columns ^3) Sr. (5) of table IVell. 


Th<3 last step was to transform this matriculate 
level raait-DOTirer structure into a structure of vocational 
course requirements with th® help of e^ccuoationab-oducation 
linkage table 2'1.6 in th.^- same v'as cor.e in 

Section II»7. We thus rira-lly obtained table jy*lZ^ which 
gives a vocational-acadeailc eoui’ae otru.cturo for Gurg^on 


based upon 1971 occupetional jbtructur© as also upon s. lineCLT 
extension of oocu 5 *aticAi.l tx'^nds during 1961-71, Using the 
same cut off points as ia sect.ion II,7» the ccfurees which 
lie above the out off point and hence can be considered 
as feasible may be Identified by m asterisk placed against 
th® e®wrs® numbers in tabl© 1V,.12» A confiparison of th® 




lifjt astarlsW ccms's^s In table I?»12 with the list 
of, feeci.ble ycxiational coursea tor Giirqaon as given in 
tabl?3 XX *8 shows tbfih there ia no mibstentlal change In 
the list ot feasible cocrees^ thongh the proportions 
essignoti to '5:?treat courecr, have imdergcn® a change, 

Bivt in the light of various aasusf»tiona which had to be 
mttdo on recount of difficulties In conperabilits' of 1961 
Cl 1971 ConsuseSf It is difficult to place too mich reliance 
upon the quantitative dlfferencer- in the proportional 
stmotircc of cairnec revealed by table XiM2 in coruparison 
to tabln IX^n, Xt jDpearSf therefore^ that as far as 
elect ion o£ feasihle courses goes, the case of Gurgaon 
reveals that th® mre conpleK procedure incorporating th® 
trend element ejcueriFiented within this and the previous 
section dc^iB net scora much r/ver thv?. oinipler procedure 
adopted for vocation identification in the last two chapters® 
This procedure is not repeated for other districts* Th© 
more useful way of ideTVfcifying courses likely to ewe into 
prominence as a result of ths trend of oocirpational chang© 
appears to fee to spot, th© cf^owinq and decaying occupations 
and apBcss their vocational irnDllccrfeions as in section 
X (:■') to 1 ic) of this chapter. Thus qf,talitatlve analysis 
of oc'i(!U,nstionaI change! and its vocational inpUcations 
sccias to be into mvsc'itig than the quantitative one* 
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CHAPTER V 


VOCATIONAL SURVEYS8 A CASE STUDY OP GURGAON 


¥ 0 1 Vocational Surveys vis-a-yjg the 


Geaau8‘"'BftBed Metnc^blogy 


In tine preceding two chapters we hwe utilised 
secondary sources of data for obtaining guidelines r^ardin; 
the vocational courses which might be considered feasible 
for different districts. The three main limitations of the 
methodology bascsd on secondary sources# for our purpose# 
are I 

(i) Even at the two digit level of occupational 
classification, which runs into over ninety groups# the 
aggregation within each group is more than desirable for 
obtaining a sharply defined occupational-vocational corres¬ 
pondence, population Census data are not available at 
three digit level classification. But even if they were# 

I 

there is a problen of trade-off involved here » the narrow® 
the groupings of classification used# the greater the 
problem of raliability of occupation identification and# as 
we have seen# this can be a serious problem when assessing 
inter-tes^oral trends, 

(ii) secondary sources of data become available with 

a time lag. In the case of Population Census# as is known# 
it is carried out at an interval of ten years and the 
district level data became available only after a few years. 

(iii) Temporal analysis based on secondary sources of 
occupational data can only provide past trends as the basis 
for assessing future occupational changes, Ihey cannot 
















new developments# as a consequence of which the past 
trends may not necessarily continue toto the future, 

This is especially so when past trend has to be based 
on two points of time separately by ten years. 

In the light of these points# for obtaining recent 
picture in terms of more sharply defined oeci^ational 
categories than the two digit level groups and for assessing 
future occupational changes likely to arise on account of 
envisaged ei^ansion of economic activities# vocational field 
•surveys assume significance at the small area level. But 
it has to be borne in mind that they have limitations of 
their own and can only be complementary# not a substitute 
for# th® analysis based on secondary sources like the 
Population Census, The reasons for this are two fold. In 
th® first place# field surveys can be carried out to assess 
occupational manpower requirements only in selected Icey 
sectors. Even through sampling it is not easy to make them 
as comprehensive as the coverage of Population Census, The 
time and cost constraints generally would not permit coverage 
of more than a fraction of all th® sectors* 

Secondly# even within each sector# in a seroi-develpped 
country like India# a high preportion of working force is 
engaged in self employment# or in enployment i® very small 
unorganised units akin to households* It is very difficult 
to make a full assessment of detailed oocupation<->wise 
employment pcstential for the self employed on the basis of 
a field survey, yield surveys to assess occupational 
potential for identification of vocations have a role mainly 
for units# big or small# in organised segments of productive 
or service activities. But even within the oeganised units# 
th® propristOTs# particularly the small ones# do not always 



schedules-^pertaiiiing to a 

i) A suiyqy of current non-fsrm establlslimen,ts 9 
li) A survey of prospective establishments« 

iii) A study of emerging occupations and areas 

for self"en|)loyment as revealed toy Icnowledgeatole 
persons from the fields of business# government, 
professions etc® 

Iv) A survey of occupational needs of pla/n 
schemas® 

The idea behind canvassing a set of four schedules 
is essentially to try to enhance the comprehensiveness of 
the survey approach as far as possible and to obtain quan«> 
titative as well as qualitative information. Schedule CD 
forms the bachbon® of the survey approach, schedule Ciii) 
is mainly supposed to provide information of a qualitative 
character, which can partly be used as a cheeK upon conclu-* 
slons derived through the other schedules and the secondary 
sources, 

V,2 The Pace and Pattern of Industrialisation of Qurgaon 

We may now take a fleeting glance at the industrial 
backgrcnind of C3urgaon district, for the results of the 
vocational survey shall have to be viewed in the context 
of its economic structure, Gurgaon is one of the districts 
which has exhibited a phenomenal pace of industrialisation 
over the last quarter of this century. Wliil® in 1951 ther© 
were only about 25 industrial units In ©xistanc© in the 
organised sector, that number has by now risen to more than 

two thousand. Between the censuses of 19S1 & 1971, the 
proportion of work force dependant upon industries and 

allied secondary activities within the non«agricultural sector 


J/ This set of four schedules has b©®n devised by ir, 
S^andedkar, Manpower officer of Bombay. 




have precise idea about their envisaged prograranes of 
eaipanslon® If the coverage of aXl sectors and their 
segments through the survey method is not ccmprehensive 
and the ideas of the entrepreneurs about future eaipansion 
plans are not always very definite^, the total picture 
obtained by aggregation of the individual e^^ansion plans 
as revealed through survey questionnaires may not be very 
cofrplete and accurate. It is on account of these pros and 
cons of vocational planning' based on secondary sources and 
on field surveys# that both approaches have to be used in 
a coKplenientary manner, Ihe role of vocational surveys in 
relation to the vocational planning methodology outlined 
earlier may be viewed as parallel to that of a magnified 
inset map in relation to the main map. If# for exait^jl®, 
within a map of India, on a 2S miles to an inch scale, on® 
wishes to highlight the details of terrain of Delhi, one 
can append an inset map of Delhi on a mile to an inch scale, 
Similarly, vocational surveys can help to provide occupa¬ 
tionally more detailed and upto date picture for selected 
sectors# which can then be viewed In the context of the 
broader and more comprehensive framework of vocational plans 
based on Census data. 

It was decided to test this supporting role of 
vocational surveys by conducting an occupational«-cum-voca« 
tional survey of (lurgaon, on an e:3q>®rimental basis, ®ho 
basic framework of survey 'was along the lines discussed 
at an a'conference held at where it 

we® decided to confine such surveys to the organised non*»agri- 
cultural sector only and to try to canvass a set ©f few 




industrial groups* Tia,* Cotton Textiles* Chemical & 
Chemical products, Basic Metal and Alloys,. Metal products, 
jflacMnery St Machin® Tools and Electrical ^pliances, Thera 









In Iceeping with the growtto in the number of units, 


inUustriai ytocluctiou iu district also registered a 
significant increase# Data for growth of production during 
19d7*»72j, as fiven in table v»2r show that over this period 
production increased in almost ail industries except paper 
sewing machines and water pipe machinery® Major 
increments in production# were registered by cotton textiles 
agricultural in^lementSf steel rolling# cycle parts# sc: 
fic instruments and glass tractors# 

There are three main centres of industrial and 
coinmercial activity in Gurgaon district# viz.# Gurgaon 
town^ Ifaridabad township and Ballabgarh town. Their relative 
level of industrial development may foe gatiged frc«n the 
percentage of workers engaged in secondary activities 
according to the Census®© of 1961 (Sc 1971 in the five tehsil© 
of Gurgaon# as given in table V,3, This percentage is the 
highest «and has grown at the fastest pace in Ballabgarh 
tehsil. This is mainly the result of grovjfch of Paridabad 








Xsble V.l 
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■Hhe reletive importance of large# small# ancillary 
and cottage industry in Gurgaon district and their distri¬ 
bution in the Bailabgarh, Gurgaon and Paiwal tehsils are 
brougitfc out by table V.4 It is evident that ii^il® in terms 
of the nunuiwr of units# the cottage industries predominate# 
in terms of value of production# it is th® large and medium 
units which are# as ©jgseeted# the nwst in^ortant. But what 
is revealing is that even in terms of ©nployment# it is the 
large and medium units which are dominant# In terms of the 
number of units# employment and value of production# Ballabgarh 
tehsiX cornea at the top# obviously on account of the location 
of B-arldabad in this tehsil# The number of ancillary units# 
which iure one of the indicators of the strength of inter¬ 
industry linkage within an industrial complex# are about three 
times more prominent in Faridabad than in Gurgaon town* 

V.3 The Baittple Design 

In order to keep the sice of the survey within the 
limits of financial fmcl organisational feasibility# it was 
decided to conduct", the vocational surrey in th© towns of 
Gurgaon and Paridebad# The survey has been conpleted in 
Gurgaon town and its results ere evialysed in this chapter# 
while that in Frridabad is yet to be conpleted# Since the 
basic schedule regarding survey of non-farm estabilshmsnts 
is meant to cover only the units in the organised sector# in 
the light of tables & V,4t it needs to be borne in mind 
that In the context of overall economy o£ the district# the 
iurvey results pertain to Moiei Up picture of a small# though 
a vital segment of Gurg.^onhs economy* 

the first step in the process of conducting survey of 
current iion«farm estabXialiments was to obtain the total frame 



for the survey, i«e«, a list and addresses of all esta3>» 
lishinents registered with the Employment office and the 
Industries Office at Gurgaon, According to tha infoririatlon 
provided by them, tha total number of establishments regia** 
tered with them in Gurgaon tchcil, located mostly in 
Gurgaon town and itc. vicinity, wore ao follow® % 
e) Incl'ustriui Establishments 34S 
b) flortKicrciai Sstablishments ■» 171 

Total of organised « 516 

eatablioliments 

jPuli coverage could not be uaderUaken, Resources 
availai^le permitted covariiig of about 225 units in Gurgaon 
towci, which provided a fairly large saaple of over 40?^ of 
the Uotal universe for this centre of the district. Instead 
of selecting saraple units out of the oiJiiverse of 516 in 
a coR'pletely random iaai'mer# o stratified purposive sampling 
procedure 's/ms adopted* Zti the first stratum the universe 
was bifurcated into ludusbrial and corniaercial establishments, 
aiming at a coverage of 184 industrial uixits and 35 coimer™ 
cial estalilish'tisnisu In the second stratum all the con^ercial 
units were considered as a single homogeneous group and 
roughly every 5th uxii.t on the list ^ '&M was picked up 
for selection. Those of the selected units which appeared 
not to be existing at the addresses or could not bs contacted 
w@re omitted, thus leav^lng the final nxirriber of conmercial 
units covered to b® 35, 

Til® industrial units in tho second s-tratuia wer% 
how«^ar, sub-'classified for tlie purposes of selecting the 
final units* This classification was derived on the basis 
of information regarding the nuKtbar of units falling under 




caifforent two digit icvel standard industrial groups# 

Column (4) of table gives this classification for 
the 345 unit.."; registered ■vd.-di the Industries office for 
Gurgnon tohsil^ In order to make the final sample as 
repreaentati-vc for each t^ro digit icr/irl industrial catiigory 
end meaningful as ijo.eaibla# selection of units out of these 
fourteen, induptria.1 categories vfas clcne by furtaec strati® 


fication in the fo-lXo'vlng manner s 


Ci) 


ten units 


la industrial categorJ.ss having leg.?; than 
vis#? ind’ustrial gro'jgs ’'To, 24# 25# 2’h 28# 


3S and 37# all units were nurvcyerl, 

Cii) In the remaining eight industrial groans# 
the number of uait.s to be covered was roughly 159 and this 
was divid/sd roughly in proportion to the nuiaber of units 
in each industrial category# The totiil number of units 
covered in each industrial category on this basis is given 


in column S of table y«5. 

(iii) But within each of those eloht industrial 
categories# for the purpones of final selectionj, the nuiTiber 
of t.inits fur^:her sv.b-divided into tv^o categories# thos® 

ajtsijloying ri^ro than ton workers and thos© er<y?loying l®sc than 
tea workers, TStinloyment informc.tion for this purpose was 
Ervil.lable with the Xndvistries office* It X\fas decided to 
siiTvey a'il the unito eaTploying more than tori workers# for 
it w-as found that it w,?..? thv^tse unit-s who were gei>.er;dly fable 
to give inore wrecis® ai 7 d useful anavrer® to questionnaire 

than th© smaller units, i^nong the remaining units a^gploying 
les.s than tm workers# in each of the eight industrial groups# 
tho units to be surveyed i-jer® selected at .random, 

Ihu overall icheme of aan^le stratification described 


hbov® is visually portrayed in diagram 3, 




Table ?.4 


production and eriip.lo'^ient in dijlferent tyoo o£ industrie s 


SJnploy- 


ifoe of industry 

units 

percen¬ 

tage 

production 
Rs/ crorey 

Percan- 

t-jgs 

rr.«nt 
000 ® s 

Percen. 

tags 

arge and mediura 
Dale units 

80 

LIS 

115,03 

80.93 

32 

K'a ■s:j 

^ .7 @ J J 

nail scale unit.s 

193 

2,77 

22,70 

16,19 

10 

11,66 

piclllary small 
cale units 

40 

,57 

2,ei 

2.11 

1 

L66 

illage and cottage 
nits 

6630 

95,49 

1,47 

,70 

1? 

28,33 


Large Scale units »» 3>37Q««71 


Tehsil 

No, of units 

production 

allabgarh 

66 

(in Rs. lakh) 

11299,30 

urgaon 

2 

154,00 

Rest information ore not available, 

Ancillary units - 

1970-71 

Ballalogarh 

30 

240.40 

Gurgaon 

9 

35.30 

Palwal 

1 

5,50 


Small Scale Units 

- 1970-71 


Tehsil 

No, of units 

Production in 

Eniplopjen 

(nuriiber) 

Ballabhgarh 

139 

1956.10 

790S 

Palwal 

3 

14,35 

33 

Gurgaon 

47 

303.94 

1996 


«nnH» 
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T'ilj.lc! V.Bi 


Huntoer n 
un.tvf'fcTp 


■r: 


'?'rt'Br'''rrCiDnTQ TMltt 


ill tho 


industrial 
Group Cocie 

”T2r“ 

Total IS!o« 

Type o£ Industry of Units 

“Tsr ~w~ 

unitn coyored 
i5i 

20 

■?ood manufacturing 
Industries except 
Uoverago Industrios 

14 

7 

24 

M.inuf aeture of Vvood^ 3 

Cork iJrodiict? except 

manufact\iring of furniture 

3 

25 

Bninning, ^’earing 
furnishing of Textile 

2 

2 

27 

Paper £t Paper nsrociucts 

4 

4 

28 

printing, pubiishing 

C« allied Industries 

A 

u 

6 

30 

Rub>',er Units and 

Rubber products 

43 

20 

Major head 

Chemicals &. Chemical 
products 

40 

22 

33 

Manufacture of noiv- 
met allic products 
except products of 
petroleum and coal 

79 

30 

34 

Basic metal industries 

20 

15 

15 

Mfg. of metal products 
except machinery and 
transport equipraent 

82 

40 

36 

Mfg* of machinery 
except electrical 
machinery 

4 

4 

37 

Mfg, of electrical 
machinery apparatus 
and appliances 

6 

6 

38 

Mfg« of traxisport 
ecjuipment 

21 

13 

39 

Miscellaneous mfg» 
industriesa 

21 

10 









AQ^ysls of non-farm estiablishmeiit gchedul®s 


This brings us to an analysis of survey schedules 
for the industrial units® A cc^y of th® questionnaire 
is attached as appendix A* A nurtber of occupationwise 
frequency tables were prepared with a view to bringing 
out the relative importance of different typos of skilled 
workers# what sort of expansion had been ejchibited by 
each type of occupational skill during the preceding two 
years# the extent of vacancies existing in 1976 and vacan¬ 
cies outstanding for Itack of suit^le persons, These 
frequency distributions have been put together in table V,6, 

As may be observed# the occupational categories here 
are different and much finer than those in terms of whidh 
our earlier analysis had been carried out. These are the 
trades and skills in terras of which the actual industrial 
units categorise their work force and assess their manpower 
requirements. Nearly one hundred occupational trades 
into which the suirveyed industrial units classified their 
work force# can broadly be compartmentalised into four 
broad groups* 

CD Business Executives and High Level 
professional En^loyees. The first 14 
occupational categories 6f column 1 
table y.6 and ho, 18 would fall in 
this group* 

(ii) White Collar Workers* Categories 
like No* IS# 21-23# 25-3$# 59# 60 
& 30 would fall in this group* 

(ill) Non-Bngineering Trades* Categories 
like No, 19#20#51#87 to 100 would 
fall in this group. 

Civ) Engineering Trades* The remaining 
trades# which account for the largest 
number# mainly No, 36 to 86 (excluding 
those already cemnted) coi^ within 
this category. 



As may be observed from colxamn (8) , which gives 
minimum qualification requirements for these jobs as 
stated by the employers# almost all the occupational 
categories in the above group (1) need graduates or 
engineering graduates and hence fall outside the range 
of our consideration* toong the rCTiaining groups^ a look 
at column 3 of table v«6 shows that the top six occupational 
trades with a very high degree of emp&oyraent potential in 
Gurgaon# arranged in descending order of in^ortance# are i 



The futui^e prospects for different occupational 
skills can be assessed partly from column (5) of table V*6# 
which gives eapansion over the preceding two years and 
partly from table V.?# which gives employers* view of 


” * 'M f\'*l MI J f ™*> 




of mutually supporting evidence available in these two 
tables* Some of the occupational trades which appear to 
be in very keen demand are s- 

i) Turners il) Fitters iii) Machine Operators 






of their current employraenti, five skill categories# visso# 
Turners# Fitters# Machine operators# polisher & Glazers 
and S^esamen# are in^ortant hoth in terms of their current 
en^loyment size and the envisaged demand for them, Ktowever# 
Foremen and supervisors# which occupy a high rariking in 
terms of their current nurribers do not appear to be providing 
a vory bright prospect for ©s^pansion in the near future. 

From the point of view of vocational implications 
of table the occupational groups classified under 

group {ii) above do not need any specific vocational 
courses apart from either course No,S (Special Languages)# 
Course Ko, 43 (Basic Commerce Course) # Course Mo, 22 
(Commercial Arithmetic) or course Ho* 45 (secretarial 
practice)« 

The bulk of employment as revealed by table v,6 is 
in occupational groups we have classified above under 
ISngiaeoring Trades* Most of these trades reciuire specific 
training# the more apt place for vrhiqh is specialised 
vocational institutions like I.T,! and Technical Schools, 
Th© courses within our list whicsh cater to the demands of 
Engineering occupations at the middle and lower level are 
course Mos* 36 (Mechanical and Electrical Workshops) # 

37 (Heat Engines)# 40 (Introductory Mechanical Engineering) 
and 42 (Xntrodiictory Electrical Engineerli^)» Srospects 
for these courses in Ourgaem should be bright and 

all these (©Kcept course no, 37) do appear in th© list 
of feasible courses of table XIX.8* 

As enunciated earlier in Chapter X of this study# 
the objective should bo a harmonious co-ordination between 




the school and vocational institutions sectosr for the 
purpose of furthering vocationalised education# since 
training for a good many of the specific engineering trades 
listed in table v®6 is more aptly prcyvided in specialised 
vocational institutions# it would be wrthwhile to sea the 
extent tO' which the vocational institutions existing in 
Gurgaon cater for the occupational skills listed in table 
V#6 and specifically for the fast es^anding occupational 
skills enumerated above* The available published data 
aboufe the various types of course® provided in vocational 
institutions located in Gurgaon district are reproduced 
in from the All-Sndia airvey of Technical & 

Vocational Education and Ti'aining# One difficiilty about 
this table for our purpose is that it pertains to the 
whole of Gurgaon district while for present our analysis 
of survey schedules is confined to the industrial conplex 
in and around Gurgaon tovm# To that extent the quantitative 
figures of in-take capacity given in table v.8 would not be 
relevant till Earidabad cortgslex is also surveyed* But one 
can broadly coit^are the type of skills for which courses 
are being provided in the vocational institutions and th@ 
occupational trades occurlng in table V.6, ^^I'hich represent 
the categories in which «OTiploymsnt is being provided at 
present in Gurgaon and the fast ejspandlng occupational 
skills which have been listed above, it appears that the 
range of courses provided in the vocational institutions 
of Gurgaon is sufficiently broad based to supply a good 
majority of skills in demand in the industrial sector of 
Gurgaon, Asong the fast expanding list given above, the 
occupational skills for which there does not seem to b® a 





correspondirjg course in existence In table are 
listed below* !]?he description given in the brackets 
against each occupational skill indicates the industry 
in which the dominant demand for that particular skill 
arises s 


i) Polish & Glasers (Manufacture of Metal Products 

except Machinery Ss Transport: 
Eguipments)« 


ii) Grindermen 


«do«» ) 


iii) Pressmen 


Iv) Mixerman, 


(Rubber & Rubber products 
Basic Metal Industries 
Manufacture of Transport 
Bq^ilpments ) 

(Rubber & Rubber products) 


v) Selectors 


(Pood Manufacturing except 
Beverage) 


vi) Salters ( -do- ) 

vii) Ojseners ( -do- ) 

From the above Hat it is evident that some of 
the skills required in Rubber industry, which is a kay 
industry in Gurgacxi town, in Food Manufacturing Industry 
and in Manufacture of Metal products, do not have adequate 
training courses and indicate areas where vocational 
courses could be considered for being initiated. However, 
it needs to be born® in mind that for many a t^p® of occu>« 
pational skill, the enployers respcmding to our questionnaires 
had expressed a preference for ejtploying raw hand® and 
giving them on-the-job training rather than enploying pre- 
trained personnel. The reasons for this varied. Sometimes 
it was on account of the fact that enployer® felt that th« 
vocational institutions did not provide adeqtuate training 
to make a person directly start working on a specific 
skilled assignmeflat. others felt that pre-trained persons 






had to foe paid higher wages and thts lafoour costs 
could foe economised on by engaging fresh recruits and 
training them, Sometimes the skills recpaired were very 
specific to an industry and not so sophisticated as to 
require a special prograirnie of training in a vocational 
institution, Wins before initiating any courses for th© 
occupational trades listed above. It vrould have to foe 
ensured that th® courses would be feasifol© in terras of th© 
depth of skill which needs to be iR^arted for these trades. 
Table V««3 also reveals that j=ipart fmm the technical 
and skilled workers# there has been a considerable ©scansion 
in two white collar categories, vis,, occupational *js?ade 
Ho, 30 pertaining to Store Assistants and Trade No, 31 per¬ 
taining to Clerk & Typists, Th® vocational courses relevant 
for these categories, viz*# Course Mos, 8# 43 & 45 have 
already been included in the districtwlse feasible lists 
given in table 1IX,8, It may also be pointed out here that 
the question regarding vacancies, which has been tabulated 
in table did not yield any worthwhile results, 

Th® main results of schedules pertaining to th® 
cofUTOereial and office type establishments are presented 
in table As may be observed, th© bulk of ©nployraenfc 

in this sector was, in the first place, in th® category of 
teachers and secondly, in whit® collar or un®skill®d job 
categories like clerks, & steno«*typlsts, Village secretaries, 
Beldars, Chowkidars and Peons. Only a few technical hands 
are needed in categories like Lin® Superintendent, Assistant 
foreman and Draughtsman* Another characteristic feature 
is th® almost st^nant level of eroloyraent reported for 
m:>st of the categories between 1974 & 1974, revealing 



to .analysis of noa-fagm ^stab‘liatei«8«fcs Schedule 


’")®''“sons ®8cn 

sSaJfiS’te 


?$sqe HfOs Of 
grovAh VJ^cen- 
In ci©s 
1976 


W 


mi 

•nr 


B76 

“W 


total in wtsf 


1976 


1974 


In 

191& 

-T§r 


Vacancies 
outstai>« 
ding lot 
want of 
(iaitabl® 
persons 
In 1976 


MlnlwHia 

gnalifi** 

cations 

required 


w 


Is Managing 12 

Direcftots 

IS 

,475 

25 



Graduate 

Ss Haneger® 98 

71 

2*25 

aa*4 



Graduate 

5, prexfnetion 3 

S 

,458 

66.6 



n 

Mgineer 

t CM.ef Bagineer ■* 

4 

,031 

n*$« 



sngg, Grad, 

5, mnipany 1 

% 

,034 

n.s. 



C*A* 

secretatf 







6, personntl 2 

2 

*063 

n*s« 



Graduate 

Officer 







?5 Welfare Officer « 

1 

.031 

n* 3* 

1 

lOQ 

Gracluat® 

8* Sngiaear 9 

27 

,085 

242*5 

2 

3.7 

» 

9, iwehss® S 

44 

.443 

14S,6 




Officer 



150 



M 

10* ®»1®* officer 2 

6 

,13S 




il. Materiel 1 

1 

.034 

am 



post orad. 

controller 







12* tjaality control 






Dipleroa In 
Engg« 

Inspector ll 

11 

,348 




J3» Itechnlcian « 

2 

,063 





H» n 

27 

,85 

58.8 



M.SC. 

tosfistaat 







IS* supervisors fi3 

73 

2,47 

23.8 



Mat. 

W« for«an 39 

44 

1,392 

12*8 

1 

2.27 

Mat. 

n. tocounfeant 30 

38 

1*302 

26*6 



Graduate 

18* Personal 4 

4 

.014 

n.e* 




Asislffitont 


,251 

14,29 



B«6C>s 

19* Cai««ii®t8 9 

3 



20* Muferitionist - 

1 

,031 




Vet# Sc* 

.21* store iiMjliarge 9 

10 

,31 

41.11 



Mat* 

22, office Ineharge® 

6 

*49 

m 




23, ©apt, Jwharge 2 

2 

•063 

n,3a 




Uf itoeiidry " 4 

4 

*031 

n*3. 



«0fe speeltl® 

2S* i^ohttie «« 

m 

m 

<«>e 



m 

lasistant 







26« sales toiisttot % 

6 

*49 

200 



Mat* 

.27, seawitf C8!€ic«r ' 

* 4 

•014 





2®, Mitt* 1 

4 

,034 

»*s# 



Gf^autfce 

29* ©greiepMSt • ■» 

1 

#034 

e«s* 



Matriculate 

10* mm Msiftent 49 ^ 

•949 

57*8 





14* 0mk M 91 a*®? i 


$1# ^®fk -tifeWt »bw?H.)| 3 I »@63 M* 


M 






Table v«6 


C9 2 


(l) " 

~vr- 


“(IT 


W" 

C7)-T5T 

Stisnogr^her 

# 5 

G 

.253 

60 



Mat. 

Cashier 

1 

2 

.063 

100 



Mat. 

P,A, to M«D, 

2 

2 

.063 




Grad, 

FotisKiry Incharge 

1 

1 

.031 

^ e 3 $ 




Draughtsman 

7 

8 

,253 

14.29 

1 

12,5 

l.T.I. 

Turner 

113 

200 

6,3 

76.9 

21 

10,s 

Mat. 

Diowflttar 

IS 

19 

,601 

18.75 

1 

5.26 

Jfie 3 sii 

Hammexman 

» 

1 

.031 




n.s. 

Machine Operators 

36 

G5 

2.69 

136.1 



Xi e S A 

^prentices 

39 

45 

1.42 

15.38 




E.1 Qc±ropl at ®r 

3 

3 

.095 

M 



n. Sa 

pressman 

71 

81 

2.56 

li.03 

3 

3,7 

n.s. 

Assemblers 

12 

IS 

.475 

25 



n.s. 

Fitters 

92 

14S 

4.52 

57,6 

IS 

10.34 

n.s. 

Milling man 

4 

10 

.31 

150 




Shaperman 

2 

4 

.126 

lao 




Electrician 

7 

9 

,284 

29.5 



n,a. 

Mistry 

33 

35 

l.U 

.606 



XI n S * 

Carpenters 

12 

14 

.443 

16,66 



Xl a S tt 

Mechanic 

12 

12 

.38 

n,3. 

1 

8.33 

XX 0 S 9 

Lathcmati 

17 

21 

.664 

23.S 

3 

14.29 

n.s. 

cutter +Beader 

3 

9 

«284 

12,5 



XX « S 0 

Welder 

30 

31 

.98 

3.33 

1 

3,23 

n« s fli 

Qrufllima'ker 

5 

6 

,19 

20 



M 

Ghiilderman 

7 

7 

.224 

« 



n.s. 

Wireman 

2 

5 

,159 

150 



n,s. 

Sweepers 

25 

25 

.79 

n.s. 



XX# 0 a 

Peons 

19 

20 

.63 

5.26 



mu 

Painter 

2 

3 

.095 

50 



n.s. 

Wi^ider 

4 

4 

.126 




XI0 S o 

Moulder 

28 

46 

1.46 

78.6 

7 

15,2 


Chassis Maker 

« 

3 

.095 

- 



S 9 

Fabricators 

15 

24 

,756 

60 



n.s. 

Pattern Makiei' 

«» 

1 

.031 





Blacksmith 

6 

8 

.253 

33.3 



n.s. 

Dl«i»Maker 

1 

3 

.095 

200, 

1 

33,3 

n.s. 

Tbol-liaker 


3 

.095 

«. 



n.s. 

Foliaher & clajset 

41 

68 

2.15 

65.8 



IXft 0 9 

Con@”Mak«r 

Mii 

16 

,S07 




n.a« 

oriador 

X6 

15 

.475 

6,35 

3 

20 

n.s« 


»»« 3 ’*»«' 
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T®bX@ VsSa Courf3e«»tfji3e IntalKe Capacity and Voc ational 
Educatio^ii TralnISq XnaHtublong^I^cited 
in <^gqf'-3on district, ' 


Si® 

sanctloxied Intake capacity 


1® 

Diploma in Electrical 



Machin® i^pliances 

30 

a« 

Diploma in Electronics 

15 

3® 

Diploma in Machine ®ool 



Operation and Maii'itenanc® 

30 

4 e 

Diploma in Radio and T.V, 

15 

5® 

Diploma in Refrigeration and 



Air conditioning 

15 

6» 

Diploma in Welding and sheet 



Metal Technology 

15 

7® 

Blaclcsniith 

16 

8 a 

carpenter 

64 

9a 

Dranghtsman (civil) 

48 

10® 

Draughtsman (Moch.) 

4B 

11« 

Electrician 

128 

12 a 

fitter 

192 

13. 

Lin<»nan 

32 

14. 

Machinist 

72 

15. 

Machinist (Conposite) 

72 

1®. 

Mechanic (Diesel) 

48 

17. 

Mechanic (General) 

15 

18. 

Mechanic (Instrument) 

32 

19. 

Macheialc (Motor) 

64 

20. 

Mechanic (Radio and T.V.) 

40 

21, 

Mechanic (Refrigeration & 



Air conditioning) 

32 

22 a 

Mechanic (Tractor) 

64 

23. 

Moulder 

48 

24. 

painter 

16 

as. 

P'luiiibar 

16 

26. 

Sheet Metal Worker 

16 

2i. 

Traotot ahd farm Machinery Tech¬ 
nology 

20 

28. 

Tool and Die Maker 

32 

29. 

Turner 

144 

30. 

Welder 

84 

31* 

Wireeiien 

32 

32. 

Certificate c3ours« in 



X«eather Taimiz^ 

15 


« 


Oo^^d•*•2 *«« 
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Sl.iJo* Coarse sanctioned intake Capacity 


33. 

cutting and Tailoring 

112 

34. 

aRbroldary and Needle "mrk 

64 

35. 

Hand ConrposiJig and Proof 
Reading 

16 

36. 

Hand Weaving 

15 

37. 

Printing Machine Operator 

16 

38. 

Soap Making 

15 

39. 

Stenography (English) 

96 

40. 

Stenography (Hindi) 

32 

41. 

toxiliary Hiirse Midwifery 

64 


Total 


1,948 




limi'ted potential for expansion of employment in this 
segment of Gurgaon's economy# Vocational courses which 
might be needed for requirements of this set of non-farm 
estafolishmcxtfcs heve already been listed in the district 
feasible list# 

V®5 Results of the Xmprassionistie survey 

Hero we presenis results based on interviews with 
knowledgable persons# Durir^ the course of these inter¬ 
views we were also able to get an idea about the main 
prospective units which are likely to come up in Gurgaon 
district and their likely implications for vocational 
courses# The results of this part of our survey cover the 
ground meant for schedules ll & III® The material became 
available in © form in which it could not be meaningfully 
tabtxlated# But the main conclusions were fairly clear and 
in some ways clearer than can be evident from tabulation. 

There are a few very large scale units which are 
likely to com® up soon in the vicinity of Gurgaon town «»» 
work on some has already been started. These are listed 
below « 

i) A Watch factory in collaboration with 
a Swiss firm 

ii) m IDPIj unit for the manufacture of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals 

iii) A Scooter Manufacturing factory# 

iv) An Blectronics Coittolex in Dhundhera 
industrial Batata, 

In addition to these definite proposals# there 
are two large unite fairly likely to come up, 'Those are 
a large Engineering work® and a factory by purolafcor 
India Ltd, All these industries are of a type which would 



reqttira a large variety of inputs to b© supplied by 
ancillary units^ liiciliary units to these Mg prospective 
concerns thus provide an avaimo for salf^an^loyitient of i^oung 
antreprenaurs® This pcurt of the district is# therefore^ 
expected to rcceivo a big boost in industrialisation in 
the ooriitng 5«»10 years ahd shills of a nev^ type are going 
to b© in de,'T!.:v,nd 9 with this background of oroapactivu 
industrialisation# the follovxing type of vocational courses 
appear to be foaisibl© proposition for the futurei 

(i) courses related to precision 
work for watch manufacturo, 

(ii) Course in Electronics® 

(iii) Pharmaceuticals. 


(iv) scooter plant training. 

In addition to these, vocational courses related 
to a few important existing industries of Qurgaoa town area 
have been suggested to us as being feasible in the light 
of their expected expansion, 
ti) Rubber Technology 







require a Xiirge varietir of inputs to be sup 3 >lied by 

ancillary units, MciXlary units to these big prospective 

coricerns thus provide an avenue for self-'anploynicnfe of young 

entrepreneurs® This piurt of the district is, therefore, 

ej^jected to recalvo a ?oig boost in industrialisation in 

the GOiaing 5-»l0 y*3ars and shills of a nevj type are going 

to be in domoM, hith this baobgroiind of proapectire 

industriffllisetion, the following type cf vocational courses 

appear to be feasible proposition for the futures 

(1) Courses related to precision 
work for watch manufacture, 

(ii) course in Electronics, 

Ciii) Pharmaceuticals, 

Civ) Scooter plant training. 

In addition to these, vocational courses related 

to a few important existing industries of Cjurgaon town area 

have beeii suggested to us as being feasible in the light 

of their expected expansion, 

ti) Rubber Technology 

(ii) Plastic Technology 

Ciii) Ceramics - Designing & Technology, 

(iv) Spectacle Frames making. 

The following economic activities oecupationa 

allied to them were reported as decaying ones in the district 

(i) soft drinks and carbonated water 
industries, 

(ii) cotton spinning and weaving in the 
Khadi sector, 

(iii) Manufacture of structural Clay, 

(iv) Manufacture of Prime iwers and toilers. 




approac’a oi: Chapter III aud to sonie ejitent that of chapter 
l?i It appsdX'fj to us# hu3 to form the bac‘id)one of the 
methcilology of Yocatiau ideiatification^ in of its 


industry liaTe not found a jaeiitlon in the present chapter# 


thoU'jh ac section 2 of thi,s chapter brings out# 


leather based industries occupy gulte a proiainent position 
in cott-ege industries of Curgaou «» a sector which falls 
outside the fretne of the survey xield, liut the analpis 


18) as a feasible vocational course for Gurgaon district 

jj 

Shis highlights the wportaiice of considering the various 
approaches cyporimenteci with In this study as being 
cOHpIewenttcy rather than Aiutnally exclusive wes® 







fabla V«9 * Amlysla of Uoamon^lal Jafeabiiaimofifc 

fkjlietiiiles 



Kiniiii’RU qurili- 

•'jijaioy- 




flcatis-'B 
ro 'lulx-od. 

tacBi: 

'i5» 1974 

i.iont iu 
1976 

-if— 

Io» of 

ff J 


^3) 

-0j“ 

I4 ive 

'';ne.vjs ^..rnduate 

27 

26 

26 

or yi:b~-jiv iai’mal 
®4I '"ttflfiour 

2« JJrctinn;,.! (ifficor 

ilif.ilow'a la 
Oivll 

7H 

76 

?6 

3® Cioii'.'® 

^fatriouiat© 

188 

184 

134 

4« AGcouotaisl' eum 

x'xc s-aI a © 

24 

24 

24 

At'di'lior 

3 9 'draught's?:ian 

1 «T * X* 

18 

17 

17 

6« SfcfjHo-tj'p 

yt© a>Krapiiy 

16 

16 

16 

7«. Histriet ’/elfare 

Gradual© 

1 

1 

t 

O'ffico r 

fi« T«hBii 'Volfar© 

Matrieulfflto 

3 

5 

5 

Ofi'iciijr 

9, Sfjcla'i Workers 

'■tetriculato 

9 

9 

9 

10, i'rainars 

Matricuiabo 

a 

Z 

2 

11, s'lAacl iaspector® 

aabriculab..! 

11 

It 

11 

12* ii;or?„ 'Miai'ry 

batriculaco 

4 

2 

2 

13*> r'oons 

«» 

Sd 

84 

2 

14, If'eiJT o« Siiai aa i 


li 

8 

«« 

15® Cbowkidar 

- 

•J1 

3d 

fOl 

16, ;»waopoM 

. 

13 

at 

e» 

17, Wloetr'ician 

«» 

«• 

3 

Aft 

18* iitQCiitlvc? yfficor 

Graduate 

5 

5 

S 

19* Statistipai 

1^0at Graduate 

1 

1 

1 

Aasistaui 

20« Beldtt® 

4W 

30 

3C1 

«l» 




m 



ss 2 




»n,jlpr-(lIMW' 

fij [2] 

w) 

*ll8?tng»WjByiii»tg|wWi 

(4/ 

'~1S }— 

24, 

Dloc-!; \lra<luats 

'’• t'^anchayat Ifficor 

1 

1 

1 

3*? 

hj « 

Orivors *» 

? 

'( 

T 

2^® 

Social "VlHoaicion tiatilcuialso 
Pw'C'h’''10 '.f'r:3C‘r:r 

1 

i 

1 

Zf. 

ViUaC'i ‘50C''^otaiy Mutricalali'o 

ri 

Vi 

l4 

28, 

Chairoiaa 5i>l; f.U^d 

1 

1 

1 

29, 

r'?duc?at'loii!it Officer Daal, (UaiJd) 

Z4 

23 

28 

30. 

Soieiioe Specialist B^So (B.ii'd) 

1 

1 

1 

3». 

SiifjorlTit' ifiitr-U'ial at’c 

1 

1 

t 

32. 

CoHontor Operator .(latr.lc'ulato 

> 

4« 

P 

5 

33* 

principals fl*A, {D,.;d) 

IB 

16 

18 

3 4 a 

ffead HarttcM and 

HciH >1:lstrosoo0 

I04 

104 

104 

35. 

Masters ^fistrrisiaos •ode*- 

1430 

th$‘j 

1430 

36» 

Junior Basic i'railteg 

Teachers Httricuiate® 

52^2 

5392 

5292 

J M 

Gr^ifts i Arts Mnti’iculalcs 

3U 

8 I 3 

813 

3^, Oa^psAlters <* 

1 

1 

m 













District 

1 

z 

23 

24 25 

26 27 28 29 30 

31 32 

GUJARAT 









X 


X 

X X 


Bai'oda 

H 






(m) 

U 

X 

X 



XX X 

X X 

Bana,s 

R 






Kantha 


X 





(m) 

U 






Asnreli 

R 






(m) 

U 








X 


X 



Surat 

R 

X 





(m) 

U 

X 

X 





Sundcrnagar R 






(m) 

U 

a 


X 

X X 

X 

Khaira 

R 






(M) 

U 








X 





Ahmedabad 

R 






(ih) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X X 



X . 

X 

X 



Valsad 

R 

X 







X 


X 




U 

X 







X 





Kutch 

R 






(M) 

U 












X 

Sabarkaut a 

R 






(l) 

U 








m 

W 




X 

Rajkot 

R 






(H) 

U 

x“ 



X 

X X 




X 




Jamnagar 

R 






(H) 

U 

X 

X 

X 




Broach 

R 






(L) 

U 

X 







X 





Panchniahal 

R 






(l) 

U 






Bliavnagar 

R 






(h) 

U 

X 

X 

X 



X 

Gandhinagar R 






(IH) 

u 








X 


X 

X 


Kheda 

R 

X 





(M) 

U 

X 




X 



X 

X 




Mehsana 

R 

X 





(h) 

U 

X 

X 

X 


' 


Dangas 

R 






(vl) 

U 

1 


















» Vocation Code (as 

given 

in Tabl® 11® 7) 

District 


1 2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 11 12 13 Ik 

15 16 

17 18 19 20 

GUJARAT 













Baroda 

R 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X X 



(m) 












X 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X 

Banaa 

R 




X 



X 

X 




Kasrtiia 













(M) 

U 




2Q 








Arareli 

E 




X 








(m) 

u 




X 



X 


X 



Surat 

R 

X 


X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(m) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

Sundernagar R 







X 






U 

& 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X s 


X 

Klialra 

R 












(M) 

U 












Ahmedabad 

R 



X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(ih) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X XX 

Valsad 

R 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


U 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X X 

Kutcti 

R 



X 

X 




X 

X 



(m) 

U 




X 



X 


X 



Sabarkant a 

R 



X 



X 

X 


X X 


X 

(L) 

V 



X 









Rajkot 

R 



X 

X 


X 

X 


X 



(h) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 


Jamnagar 

H 




X 








(H) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X X 


X 

Broach 

R 




X 








(L) 

U 


X 


X 



X 


X 


X 

Pancliniahal 

R 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X X 



(L) 

U 



X 

X 



X 


X 



Bhavnagar 

/vr\ 

R 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



(H) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X 













X 

Gandhinagar R 




X 



X 





(m) 

U 







X 





Kheda 

R 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 


X 

(M) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X 

X 













X 

Mehsana 

R 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X 

(H) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X X 


X ' * 


X 


Dangas 

(VL) 


R 

U 


X 









j.\'i 



Table 

Ill 


Total NO(, oT 
foasible courses 

District 


33 3^ 

35 51 



Baroda 

R 




22 

(m) 

U 




31 

Banas 

R 




7 

Kantha 

U 





(M) 




O 

Amreli 

R 




2 

(m) 

U 




7 

Surat 

R 




20 

(m) 

U 




18 

Sundarnagar R 




4 

(M) 

U 




24 

Abmadabad 

H 




13 

(ih) 

U 




32 

Val 8 ad 

R 




20 


U 




21 

Kutch 

R 




7 

(M) 

B 

' 

a 


8? 9 

Sabarkanta 

R 


a 


15 

(L) 

XJ 


a 


7 

Rajkot 

R 


X 


14 

(H) 

U 


3 X 


23 

Jamnagar 

R 




5 

(H) 

U 


3 


21 

Broach 

R 




1 

(L) 

U 


3t 


13 

Panchmahal 

R 


ai 


17 

(l) 

U 


X 


11 

Bhavnagar 

R 


X 


10 

(h) 

U 


X 


24 

Gandhinagar 

R 




4 

(IH) 

U 




2 

Kheda 

R 

X 

X 


26 

(M) 

U 


X 


25 

Mehsana 

R 

X X . 

X 


Z'l 

(H) 

U 


X 

- 

25 

Dangas 

R 




1 

(VL) 

U 




X 




District 


Table ni.8 ■ " ” 

33 3^ 35 36 37 3® 39 ^ 


Baroda 

(m) 


Banas 
Kantha 
(M) 

Ajnreli 

(m) 

Surat 

(m) 


R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X X 
X K 


X 

z 

X 

z 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X X 


X 

X X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X X X X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X X 
X X 


Sundei'nagar R 
(m) U 

Abmedabad R 

(ih) U 


Vais ad 


Kutcli 

(M) 


R 

U 

R 

U 


X X 


X 

X 


X K 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X XX 

XXX XXX 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X X 
X X 


Sabarkanta R 

(l) 


Rajkot 

(H) 

Jamnagar 

(H) 

Broach 

(l) 


Bhavnagar 

(H) 


U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 


Panchinahal R 

(l) y 


R 

U 


Gandhinagar R 
(IH) y 


Kheda 

(m) 

Mehaana 

(H) 


R 

U 

R 

U 


X X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X X 
X X 


X 

X 

X 

K 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X X 

X X 


XXX 
X ' X 


X X 


X X 
X X 
X X 
X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X X 

X X 


X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X X 
X X 
X X 
X X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


Dangas 




Table 








--- 

District 


1 2 

3 

4 ) 24 25 26 

27 

28 29 30 31 32 

TJTTAR PRADESH 






Mirsapur 

R 

X 





(m) 

U 

X 

X 




Jhansl 

R 






(m) 

D 


X 

X 



Badara 

R 



X 



(l) 

U 






Maeirut 

H 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

(vh) 

U 






Lucknow 

(vh) 

R 


X 



X X 

U 

X 


X 

X 

Ghaaipur 

R 



X 



(M) 

V 






Shahjahanpur R 



X 



(m) 




X 



U 





Sultanpur 

R 



X 



(l) 

U 






Kanpur 

R 

X 

X 

X 



(vh) 

U 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X X 

Affr® 

R 





X 

(VH) 

U 


X 

X X 


X X 

Bahraich 

R 






(l) 

V 






Chamaul i 

R 



X 



(vl) 

U 






'D'l 



A 

V 



Dehradun 

R 






(vh) 

U 

X X 

X 

X 



Jaunpur 

(L) 

R 

TJ 


X 

X 


X X 




Table III.I 


Total No. of 













District 


District 


1 

2 

3 


23 

24 25 26 

27 28 

29 30 

31 

32 

mHAMSHTRA 












Akola 

R 

X 



X 

X 






(?) 

U 


X 


X 


X 





Amra'vati 

R 




X 


X 





(V) 

u 

X 


X 

X 


X 





Jalgaon 

R 


X 


X 

X 

XXX 

X 




(m) 

U 


X 

X 

X 







Osmanabad 

R 

X 

X 


X 







(V) 

U 

X 


X 

X 







NaMded 

R 

X 



X 

X 






(v) 

U 



X 

X 







Parbhani 

R 

X 

X 









(V) 

U 

X 


X 








Kolaba 

R 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



(V) 

U 

X 


X 




X X 



X 

Nagptir 

R 

X 



X 


X 





(Vli) 

U 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Nasik 

R 

X 

X 

X 

X 






X 

(m) 

U 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

Kolhapur 

(Ml 

R 

X 

X 

X 

X 







U 


X 

X 

X 





X 


Thaua 

R 


X 

X 








(H) 

U 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


Wardha R ^ 


(V) 

U 


X 

X 

X 

Bhandara 

R 

X 



X 

(m) 

tJ 


X 

X 

X 

" Bhir 

R 

X 

X 


X 

(v) 

U 



X 


Buldana 

R 

X 

X 


X 

(V) 

U 



X 


Chandrapura 

R 

X 


X 

X 


U 



X 


r 






G, Bombay 

u 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(e,h) 






1 Ahmednagar 

R 

X 

X 

X 

X 


i: 






Ta 

p-') 





District 

1 

2 ;]21 22 

23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

JMIU & KASI-IMIH 



Rajouri 

R 




U 



Udampur 

R 



(L) 

U 



Ladakh 

R 




H 



Kathua 

R 



(L) 

XJ 



Srinagar 

R 



(vh) 

TJ 

X j X 

X 

Jammu 

R 

X : 


(H) 

U 

X 3 X 


Anantnag 

R 



(l) 

U 



Poonch 

R 



(L) 

U 



Baramulla 

R 



(l) 

U 



Doda 

R 



(i) 

H 



HIMACHAL PRADESH 



Bilaspur 

R 




U 



Simla 

R 

X 



U 


Contd *»e8e*g^ 




Table 111-8 




B «Q Ci » « O OD 





Vocation 

Code 




District 


33 "ih 35 

36 

37 38 39 

40 

4t 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

HARYANA 













fiohtalc 

(M) 

R 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

U 


z 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

Ambala 

(vh) 

R 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

U 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 



Maheiidragarh R 


X 





X 


X 



(L) 

U 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

Karnal 

S 


s 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

(H) 

U 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

Gurgaon 

(M) 

R 


X 

X 

X 


K 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

U 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X . 

X 


X 

Jind 

R 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


U 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Hissar 

R 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

(m) 

U 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



